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HE character of Mary, Queen of Scots, has been the sub- 

ject of a controversy for the last two hundred and fifty 
years, which has descended with all the hereditary animosity 
of hostile clanship; and the dead body of Patroclus was not an 
object of more fierce contention with the Greeks and Trojans. 
If time has in some measure softened the bitterness and acri- 
mony of her assailants, it has rather animated than allayed 
the chivalrous and enthusiastic ardour of her defenders. Ac- 
customed as we have been, indeed, to contemplate her less in 
the zenith of her power, glory, and regal splendor, than as 
a captive beauty bathed in tears, bisa in hopeless grief 
over her own wrongs, and seeing no end to her sufferings and 
imprisonment but the termination of her existence, she has 
excited the best feelings of our nature ,in her favour: every 
sympathy has been awakened which misfortune could inspire; 
and it has been heightened by indignation against the rival 
Queen, who betrayed and sacrificed a to personal or political 
jealousy. Even the venerable John Knox, till his biographer 
Mr. M‘Crie had rescued him from the opprobrium, had lost 
half his credit and popularity as a reformer, on this side of 
the Tweed, by the fierce and rude behaviour of which it seems 
he has been falsely accused, towards a princess whom her 
champions have depicted as all grace and loveliness, innocence 
and accomplishment. ‘Take sentiments out of their pan- 
toufles,” however, says Horace Walpole, in one of his letters 
to Mr. Montague*, “ and reduce them to the infirmities of 
mortality, what a falling off there is! I must tell you an 
anecdote that I found t’other day, in an old French author, 
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which is a great drawback on beaux sentiments and romantic 
ideas, Pasquicr, in his Recherches de la France, is giving an 
account of the Queen of Scots’ execution. He says, the night 
before, knowing her body must be stripped for her shroud, 
she would have her feet washed, because she used ointment to 
one of them which was sore. I believe I have told you that 
in a very old trial of her, which I bought from Lord Oxford’s 
collection, it is said that she was a large lame woman.” — 
Were all this proved, the spell would be for ever broken ! 
Swords do not leap from their scabbards, nor quills from the 
gay strings that bind them, in defence of large lame women 
with sore feet ! 

Of the present publication, the history is this. — Struck 
with Whitaker’s laborious and eloquent vindication of Mary, 
and accidentally hearing that he was employed in writing her 
private life, Mr. Chalmers, as ardent a champion as Whitaker 
himself, deemed it a duty which he owed to him and his sub- 
ject, to communicate such documents concerning the Scotish 
Queen, as had occurred in his own inquiries with regard to 
the history of Scotland during her troubled age. Whitaker 
died, however, before he completed the undertaking ; and his 
widow, knowing the interest which Mr. Chalmers had felt 
in his success, sent her husband’s manuscript to him, and re- 
turned his own communication with it, desiring that the whole 
might be published: but Whitaker’s papers were left in so 
imperfect a state that, in executing this work, Mr. Chalmers 
found it necessary to new-write the whole; and, for the sake 
of more convenient reference, he has arranged his materials 
in two volumes: the first comprehending the Life of Mary, 
and the second containing six Memoirs of subsidiary Matter. 
These Memoirs are, I. Of the Calumnies concerning the 
Scotish Queen. II. Of the Life of Francis II. her first Hus- 
band. III. Of the Life of Lord Darnley, her second Hus- 
band. IV. Of the Life of James Earl of Bothwell, her third 
Husband. V. Of the Life of the Regent Murray, her Bastard- 
brother and Minion. VI. A Sketch of the Life of her Secre- 
tary Maitland. The great controversy, whether she was 
innocent or guilty of Darnley’s death, is not made the subject 
of a distinct and formal dissertation; which, says Mr. Chal- 
mers, might require an attention of more disgust than amuse- 
ment, and might fatigue without the comfort of conviction: but 
he treats of it incidentally, and with less precision, in the 
various Memoirs. 

We are not disposed to plunge either our readers or our- 
selves into the turbid and unfathomable waters of this con- 
troversy; a controversy, as Mr. Laing very truly remarks, 
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which has been perplexed by writers who were themselves 
deficient in reflection or research, and who accuse each other 
of the most complicated and refined forgeries. "We had con- 
sidered the question of Mary’s participation in the murder 
of Darnley as having been entirely set at rest by this gentle- 
man, in his History of Scotland; a work which, for keenness 
in the examination and cross-examination of witnesses, for 
ingenuity in eliciting evidence, and for perspicacity, condens- 
ation, and impartiality in summing it up, is stamped with the 
features and character of a forensic and judicial inquiry. 
Whitaker has, in modern ‘times, been the great defender of 
Mary and impugner of Elizabeth, and is of course the Mag- 
nus Apollo of Mr. Chalmers. He was a writer of the most 
daring and fluent scurrility : with the flowers of eloquence he 
gathered weeds of the deadliest poison, and scattered them 
with indiscriminate profusion; and the manner in which he 
spoke of every person, who had ventured to hint at the cri- 
minality of the Queen of Scots, affords specimens of a greater 
variety of invective than the pages of almost any other author 
can supply. As to Hume and Robertson, the one he called 
a madman, and the other a liar; and John Knox, ‘“ the re- 
ligious Sachem of religious Mohawks,” he represented as 
exerting “all the wonderful influence which his rude but 
impassioned oratory had over the people, to wind them up 
into madness for the execution of their villanies.” ‘The great 
object of his indignation, however, was Buchanan, and many 
of his philippics against him are very amusing. Buchanan’s 
Confessions, Sonnets, Letters, and Contracts, are * all spurious, 
the creation of a genius that seems to have delighted itself in 
the boldness of its own falsehoods, and to have rioted in the 
luxury of its own forgeries.” — ‘ His spirit could not long 
confine itself within the bounds of harmlessness. The ser- 
pent may appear for a time playing in wanton curls upon the 
ground. It will soon, however, rise upon its spires, and 
show its envenomed fang; Archilochum proprio rabies armavit 
zambo.” —* This levi athan of slander i is not satisfied in taking 
gentle pastime in forgery, he must raise a tempest for his re- 
creation.” —“ His malignity acted with all the force of a 
pestilential blast upon his discretion. ‘The daring calumniator 
sunk into an impassioned idiot before it; and he stands on 
the pillar of infamy,” &c. Xe. 

Such is the style of Whitaker. Mr. Chalmers has not half 
his liveliness of imagination, but he has imbibed all the 
coarseness of his spirit, and almost surpassed him in the vul- 
garity of his language; and the cask of abuse, from which 
Whitaker had drawn his supply for the heads of all those 
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unlucky wights who ventured to charge Mary with adultery 
and murder, is ¢i/ted by Mr. Chalmers, who sprinkles the 
thick and musty dregs over them from top to toe. Buchanan’s 
Detection is said to ‘ contain a lie in every line;’ and the 
writer afterward ‘ transcribed his Detection with its lie in 
every line into his baser History.’ Robertson is merely set 
down as a fool: it was necessary to inculpate either his under- 
standing or his honesty, and, in tenderness to his moral 
character, the former is preferred. ‘ Robertson was so ab- 
surd as to think that suspicions and charges were to establish 
the Queen’s guilt,’ and is gently reminded by Mr. Chalmers 
that ‘suspicions and charges are not proofs.’ He § first 
deludes himself, and secondly deludes a confiding world by 
the most palpable forgeries.’— It was impossible that Mr. 
Chalmers should omit all notice of Mr. Laing, and thus he 
speaks of him: ‘ Two volumes of necessary supplement to 
Robertson’s History seem to evince a strong suspicion in 
Mr. Laing, that the Dissertation of his predecessor had shrunk 
away before the vigorous Vindication of Whitaker. This 
more confident dissertator does not notice that Vindication, 
except incidentally on a point or two of little consequence. He 
walked out into the fields of fraud, and gleaned for the 
calumniation of a woman, and the arraignment of a queen, a 
dozen of forgeries,’ &c. &c. He does not notice that Vindi- 
cation, except on a point or two of little consequence ! why 
he touches it with the spear of Ithuriel, disclosing its * vain 
hopes, vain aims, and its distempered thoughts ;” 





‘¢ for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness.” 


If Mr. Laing’s Dissertation evinces a suspicion of the 
weakness of his predecessor’s work, what, by parity of reason- 
ing, are we to infer is the honest opinion of Mr. Chalmers 
concerning the Vindication of Whitaker, since he has judged 
it necessary to prop it up with his own heavy supporters ? 
‘ The writer,’ he says, ‘of whom I am now speaking (Laing) 
has republished a dozen forgeries which had been decisively 
exploded, as palpable counterfeits, for justifying a convicted 
faction, and criminating an innocent Queen. If any other 
person than Mr. Laing had republished so many notorious 
forgeries to disgrace a woman and arraign a queen, I should 
have said of him, that he was himself very capable of forgery. 
Such a writer may. show his prejudices, but he cannot establish 
any probation: he may calumniate, but without proofs, he 
cannot criminate.’? Such are the terms in which Mr, Chal- 
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mers has chosen to speak of Mr. Laing; besmearing him, as 
we have said, with the dregs of Whitaker’s foul barrel of in- 
sult. Now it is a main object of Mr. Laing to prove that 
those exploded forgeries and palpable counterfeits, namely, 
the Letters from Mary to Bothwell, intercepted by Morton, 
and the Sonnets, &c., were the genuine compositions of the 
Queen; and so far from only touching on points of trivial 
importance, he enters into a most minute and detailed exami- 
nation of the correspondence,—criticizes every document, 
every inference, every argument which Mary’s partizans had 
alleged in favour of her innocence, — gives, in an Appendix, 
a large collection of the documents themselves, accompanied 
with notes in illustration of them, —and only after a most 
patient, scrutinizing, and impartial inquiry, comes to this con- 
clusion, * that the participation of Mary in the murder of her 
husband must rest hereafter as an established truth, which no 
prejudice can evade, nor the perverse ingenuity of disputants 
confute.” Mr. Chalmers reminds us of Goldsmith’s Village 
School-master : 


«“ In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 
For ev’n though vanquished he could argue still.” 


As a sample of the candour and consistency which govern 
Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Chalmers, we shall make a brief ex- 
tract from the latter, on the subject of Darnley’s illness in 
his way from Stirling Castle to Glasgow, a short time before 
his murder : 


‘ He set off, for Glasgow, to visit his father, at that place: but, 
before he could reach that town, says Robertson, mistakingly, 
he was taken dangerously ill, on the road. The fact, undoubt- 
edly, is, that Darnley, heedlessly, went into Glasgow, wherein the 
small-pox was extremely prevalent; and he was immediately 
taken, with that infectious disease. As soon as the Queen heard 
of her husband’s being thus taken with the smali-pox, she sent her 
own physician to attend upon him.* It is Buchanan, who says, 
that Darnley was poisoned ; and that the Queen would not allow 
any physician to attend upon him. The invariable practice of this 
writer, to hang some slander upon every action of the Queen, 
who had favoured, but never injured him, is the strongest proof 
of the murderous guilt of Murray, and his faction ; by writers, 
constantly, endeavouring to throw the guilt upon the innocent, 
from the deed doers. 

‘* Bedford, who left Edinburgh on the 6th of January, in his 
letter to Cecil, of the oth of January, 1566-7, stated both those 
facts, that Darnley had the small-pox; z2dly, that the Queen had 
sent her own physician to him. Drury, the marshal of Berwick, 


also wrote to Cecil of the small-pox, spreading from a. : 
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‘ The Queen, having thus paid the attention of her conjugal 
duty to her wayward husband, went with her retinue, on a visit 
to Lord Drummond; with whom she remained, till she returned 
to Stirling, on the 2gth of December: she remained here a day, 
and on the 31st of December, 1567, she went to Tullibardin, on a 
visit to Sir William Murray, the comptroller of her houschold. 
On the morrow, she returned to Stirling. And, here, she re- 
mained, till the 13th of January, 1566-7. Ever y moment now be- 
gins to be critical; and every minuteness, and specific caution, 
become necessary, for ascertaining the truth, and guarding against 
slander. Robertson, who was all unaware of the nature of Darn- 
ley’s disease, declaims against the Queen, as defective, in conju- 
gal sympathies, when she made those visits of amusement, instead 
of attending on her husband; without knowing, that she had sent 
her own physician to Darnley ; and without adverting, that she 
had an infant to care for. Thus it is, to write history, without 
knowledge of facts, and still more, without the spirit of sagacity, 
which enables the writer, to draw the line, wisely, between false- 
hood, and truth.’ 


Now Robertson says that the symptoms which attended 
the King’s distemper were violent and unusual, and “ zn that 
age it was commonly imputed to poison:” but so far was he 
from being ¢ all unaware of the nature of Darnley’s disease,’ 
that he enumerates several authors who had asserted it to be 
the small pox, though, * amidst the contradiction of his- 
torians, he declines with certainty to decide concerning its 
nature or its cause,” (Rob. Hist. Scot. Bookiv.); and in a 
long note he gives the various surmises as to the nature of 
the disease, by these various historians. Mr. Chalmers is 
angry with Robertson because he declaimed against the 
Queen’s deficicucy in conjugal sympathies, * w ithout knowing 
that she had sent her own physician to Darnley.’ Whitaker 
1s also angry with the doctor for having said concerning 
Mary’s visit to Glasgow at this period, that * notwithstand- 
ing the King’s danger, she amused herself with excursions 
to different parts of the country, and suffered near a month 
to elapse before she visited him. And he occupies three 
pages in her exculpation, by proving that she was ignorant 
of his illness at the time, and actually set off to see him the 
very first day she heard of it! Surely the doctor should zn 
honesty have shewn that she knew of the illness, before he ad- 
duced this heavy charge against her. He should certainly 
zn policy not have referred to a letter, as he does immediately 
afterwards, which proves she did not know of it. In the very 
next page he (Robertson) speaks of a letter written with her 
own hand to her ambassador in France just before she set 
out for Glasgow; and this proves decisively that she knew 
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nothing of the illness till she actually set out. The letter is 
dated Jan. 20th, only the very day before she set out.” 
(Whitaker, vol.il. p.54. 2d edit.) Thus, according to 
Mr. Chalmers, she must have sent her physician to Darnley 
at least ten days before, according to Whitaker, she knew of 
his illness! From such cross shots the assailants, as in the 
present instance, are very likely to wound one another, while 
the intended victim luckily escapes untouched. If the 
evidence of Mary’s guilt, direct and circumstantial, be so 
strong as we think it is, the question may fairly be put, 
whence should the controversy concerning it have originated, 
and how has it so long subsisted? We cannot accede to 
the position of Mr. Chalmers that the *‘ profligacy of the 
age resulted from the violent efforts to reform it,’ but rather 
agree with Mr. Laing “ that the Reformation had diffused 
a more stern and inflexible morality through Europe.” It 
was an age of assassination, and numerous are the instances on 
record that prove the indifference with which that crime was 
beheld. ‘The Scots would have pardoned, perhaps, her par- 
ticipation in Darnley’s murder: but it is impossible, says 
Mr. Laing, unless we peruse the state-papers and _ histories 
of the period, to conceive with what execration and horror 
her adulterous marriage with Bothwell, the murderer of her 
husband, was viewed by the reformers both at home and 
abroad. Had she been content to retain him as her lover 
and her minister, whom she might discard at pleasure, she 
might have reigned with impunity, and no doubt of her 
guilt would have now remained: but when, in consequence 
of her flagitious nuptials, she was driven from her throne, a 
large party, religious and political, became interested in her 
vindication, and would have excused her crimes had she con- 
tinued to reign. ‘ The Papists in England,” he also adds, 
*‘ had no hopes but from her succession to Elizabeth; her 
friends in Scotland were involved either in her crimes or her 
misfortunes; and in both kingdoms, a declining party whose 
existence depended on her preservation as their leader, 
grasped with eager credulity at the most outrageous fictions 
to conceal her guilt. The interest which her sufferings and 
long captivity had excited through Europe was confirmed on 
her death by the unexampled trial and execution of a 
sovereign prince. And the innocence of the martyred 
Queen became thenceforward an article both of religious 
and political belief.” 

That Mr. Chalmers has searched very laboriously for 
documents is most true, but it is equally true that he has not 
searched for them with the laudable purpose of forming an 
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impartial history, so much as with the view of exculpatin 


Mary at ali events, per fas et nefas, and of reviling 


Elizabeth, Cecil, Randolph, Morton, Murray, Knox, Bu- 
chanan, &c. &c., down to Hume, Robertson, and Laing! 
The work abounds with repetitions; the same evidence 
designed to substantiate the same facts is brought forwards in 
twenty different places: nothing like concentration is at- 
tempted; and although, to use Mr. Chalmers’s own language, 
we might not have enjoyed the ‘ comfort of conviction’ 
from any specific disquisition that he could have given us on 
the participation of Mary in Darnley’s murder, we certainly 
should not have been half so much disgusted and fatigued 
as with seeing the same arguments adduced in different parts, 
over, and over, and over again. It is with great exultation 
that Mr. Chalmers asserts and labours to prove that Mary’s 
marriage with Bothwell was forced on her; and he satisfies 
himself on this point by the act of Murray’s parliament in 
1567 declaring him guilty of treason on these three heads; 
first, that he had arrested the Queen’s person; secondly, 
that he had carried her forcibly to his castle at Dunbar ; and, 
thirdly, that he had coerced her to agree to marry him. 
Now as the genuineness of Mary’s letters is denied b 

Mr. Chalmers, their evidence must not be quoted: but why 
is the authority of Sir James Melvil set at nought, who was 
one of her retinue, was carried with her to Dunbar, and who 
says that he saw no signs of reluctance or constraint ; adding, 
moreover, that he was informed by one of Bothwell’s own 
officers, that the whole transaction was managed with the 
Queen’s knowlege and connivance? Why did not Mary 
accept the offer which she received from some of her 
nobility to rescue her from this imputed state of thraldom ? 
She declined their interference, and voluntarily expressed her 
own contentment. That this expression of her content- 
ment was voluntary there can be no doubt; for, knowing 
that a marriage concluded while she remained in the sem- 
blance even of captivity would naturally be attributed to 
force, and might be deemed invalid, she appeared personally 
in the Court of Session in order to obviate this difficulty ; and, 
in the presence of the Chancellor, the other judges, and 
several of the nobility, she declared herself to be at full 
liberty : stating also that, though Bothwell’s violence had at 
first excited her indignation, his respectful demeanor had 
since appeased her resentment, and that she had now deter- 
mined to raise him to the highest honours. ‘This was on the 
12th of May; accordingly, she conferred on him, without 
delay, the title of Duke of Orkney; and, on the 15th of the 
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same month, she solemnized with this murderer of her 
husband her foul polluted nuptials ! 


‘¢ Virtue, as it never will be moved, 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 
So Lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed 

And prey on garbage.” 





It is time for us to conclude. The leading incidents in 
Mary’s life are so familiar to every person, that a rapid 
sketch would furnish neither novelty nor amusement; and 
certainly from such a sketch no satisfaction, ‘ no comfort of 
conviction,’ could be derived on any controverted point. 

We have incidentally glanced at a remark made by 
Mr. Chalmers, and frequently repeated, (as all his remarks 
are,) that the profligacy of the age in which Mary lived re- 
sulted from the violent efforts made to reform it. The fact 
is that, in his blind and head-long zeal to defend the Catholic 
Mary from the imputations of her Protestant accusers, and 
to represent her as of spotless and angelic purity, he takes 
every opportunity of reviling the Scotch reformation and the 
Scotch reformers. 


¢ The reign of Mary was a period of privy conspiracy, and 
open rebellion, of murders, and assassinations ; whereof, she was 
the victim, but, surely, not the accessory: but, Elizabeth was the 
accessory, if not the principal, in most of those crimes, disgrace- 
ful, as they were, in themselves, and dangerous to the reignin 
Queen of the adjacent nation. The State papers, history, a 
the events, prove the facts, and illustrate the circumstances, be- 


yond a doubt. 


‘ The same reign was, also, an age of religion, but, without 
morals. The religion, which became predominant, allowed the 
commission of evil, if good were proposed, as the end ; though 
the evil was certain, and the good were problematical: Beaton 
was assassinated, for the benefit of the religion: Rizzio was mur- 
dered, in the Queen’s presence, for the benefit of the religion. 
The general principle was reprobated, by the religion of Christ ; 
but, was adopted into the practice of the fashionable code. Crime 
was rejected, by the Christian religion; but crime was assumed 
into the religion in vogue, if committed, with a religious intent. 
Such doctrines, and such practices, were rejected, by the religion, 
which Mary professed; such doctrines, and such practices, were 
allowed, were assumed, by the religion, which Murray professed, 
and protected. In reasoning, abstractedly, it is apparent, then, 
that Murray was more obnoxious to the charge of crime, than 
Mary. History, and documents, demonstrate the practical truth of 
those general reasonings, from reference to facts, and allusion to 


examples.’ 
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This is downright infatuation; and the malignity of tlre 
statement is rendered perfectly inoperative by its i 
The oppugners of Mary are all traitors, villains, liars, &c., 
and the Regent Murray is ‘ the most consummate miscreant 
of a miscreant age,’ while the Queen’s defenders are, of 
course, * all honourable men.” 

Such a flagrant want of temper and decency is exhibited 
in every page of this work, that we know not how to speak 
of the style and composition of it without incurring some 
risk of similar indecorum. Mr. Chalmers’s language abounds 
with vulgarisms, and he has not even the art of varying his 
vulgarity; Bothwell is called the Cai’s paw of Murray an 
hundred times; and the repetition, through a thousand pages, 
of the terms forgers, murderers, liars, and conspirators, is 
really annoying. Though Whitaker was extremely scurrilous, 
his anger had in it something poetical: it kindled an ardent 
imagination, which exhibited its roman-candles, and _ pin- 
wheels, and flower-pots, in great variety: but, while Mr. 
Chalmers is as scurrilous as Whitaker, his fancy has no 
fire-works to display; all is dullness; and he does not send 
off a single rocket to illuminate the murky horizon of his 
extended pages. 

After these general remarks, however, we should not do 
him justice if we did not select the most favourable specimen 
that we can give of his composition. ‘The execution of Mary 
furnishes a subject which can never be contemplated without 
emotion: the poet, the painter, and the historian may here 
find exercise for all their talents; and we shall quote Mr. 
Chalmers’s description of this last scene in the tragedy of 


her life: 


‘ The morning of the 8th of February, 1586-7, being come, she 
dressed herself, as gorgeously, as she was wont to do, on festival 
days; and calling her servants together, she commanded her will 
to be read ; and prayed them, to take their legacies, in good part, 
for her ability would not extend to greater matters. Then fixing 
her mind wholly upon God, in her oratory, with sighs, and 
prayers, she begged his divine grace, and favour, till the sheriff, 
Andrews, came to acquaint her, that she must now appear, in the 
last scene of her devious life. She came out, with state, coun- 
tenance, and presence, says Camden, majestically composed, with 
a cheerful look, and a matron-like habit ; with her head covered 
with a veil, which hung down to the ground; with her prayer- 
book, beads, hanging at her girdle; and carrying a crucifix of 
ivory in her hands. In the porch, she was received, by the earls, 
and other noblemen, where Melvill, her servant, falling upon his 
knees, and pouring forth his tears, bewailed his hard hap, that he 


was to carry into Scotland the woful tidings of the unhappy “wer 
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of his lady, and mistress. She thus comforted him: “ Lament 
not, but rather rejoice; thou shalt, by and by, see Mary Steuart, 
freed from all her cares. Tell them, that I die constant, in my 
religion, and firm, in my fidelity, towards Scotland, and France. 
God forgive them, that have thirsted after my blood, as harts do 
after the fountain. Thou, oh God, who art truth itself, and per- 
fectly, and truly understandeth the inward thoughts of my heart, 
knoweth how greatly I have desired, that the kingdoms of Scot- 
Jand, and England might be united into one. Commend me to 
my son; and assure him, that I have done nothing, which may be 
prejudicial tothe kingdom; admonish him to hold in amity with 
the Queen of England; and see thou do him faithful service.” 

‘ And now the tears trickling down, she bad Melvill, several 
times, farewell, who wept, as fast as she. Then, turning to the 
earls, she prayed them, that her servants might be civilly dealt 
withal; that they might enjoy the legacies, which she had be- 
queathed them; that they might stand by her, at her death, and 
might be sent back into their own country, with letters of safe cou- 
duct. The former requests they granted; but, that they should 
stand by her at her death, the Earl of Kent showed himself somewhat 
unwilling, fearing some superstition. Fear it not, said she, these 
harmless souls desire only to take their last farewell of me. I 
know, my sister, Elizabeth, would not have denied me so small a 
matter, that my women should be then present, were it but for the 
honour of the female sex. I am her near kinswoman, descended, 
from Henry VII., Queen-dowager of France, and anointed Queen 
of Scots. 

‘ When she had said thus much, and turned herself aside, it 
was, at last, granted, that such of her servants, as she should 
name, should be present with her. She named Melvill, Burgoin, 
her physician, her apothecary, her surgeon, two women servants, 
and others; Melvill bore up her train: So, the gentlemen, the two 
earls, and the sheriff, going before her, she came to the scaffold, 
which was built at the upper end of the hall ; on which was placed 
a chair, a cushion, and a block, all covered with black cloth. As 
soon as she was sat down; and silence commanded ; Beal read the 
warrant: she heard it attentively, yet, as if her thoughts were 
taken up, with somewhat else. Then Fletcher, the Dean of Peter- 
borough, began along speech to her, concerning the condition of 
her life passed, present, and to come. She interrupted him once, 
or twice, as he was speaking; and prayed him not to trouble 
himself; protesting that she was firmly fixed, in the ancient 
Catholic religion, and for it, was ready to shed her blood. When 
he earnestly persuaded her, to true repentance, and to put her 
whole trust in Christ, by an assured faith ; she answered, that in 
that religion, she was born, bred, and was ready to die. The 
earls said, they would pray for her, to whom she said, that she 
would give them hearty thanks, if they would pray with her ; but, 
to join, continued she, in prayer, with you, who are of another 
profession, would be in me, a heinous sin. Then, they appointed 


the Dean to pray; with whom, while the multitude, that stood 
round, 
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round, were praying, she fell down on her knees, and holding the 
crucifix before her, in her hands, prayed in Latin, witlr her ser- 
vants, out of the Office of the blessed Virgin Mary. 

¢ After the Dean had ceased, she, in English words, recom. 
mended the church, her son, and Queen Elizabeth, to God; be- 
seeching him to turn my | his wrath, from this island; and 
professing that she reposed her hope of salvation in the blood of 
Christ ; lifting up the crucifix, she called upon the celestial choir 
of saints, to make intercession to him, for her ; she forgave all her 
enemies, and kissing the crucifix, and signing herself, with the 
cross, she said, ** As thy arms, oh Christ, were spread out upon the 
cross, SO receive me, with the stretched eut arms, of thy mercy, 
and forgive my sins.” Then the executioners asked her forgiveness, 
which she granted them. And, when her women servants had 
taken off her upper garments, lamenting the while, she kissed 
them, and signing them, with the cross, bade them, with a cheer- 
ful countenance, forbear their womanish lamentations; for, now, 
said she, shall I rest, from all my sorrows. In like manner, turn- 
ing to her men servants, who, also, wept, she signed them, like- 
wise, with the cross; and smiling, bade them farewell: and, now, 
having covered her face, with a linen handkerchief, and laying her- 
self down on the block, she repeated, from the Psalm, In thee, 
oh Lord, do I trust, let me never be confounded. Then stretch- 
ing out her body, and repeating many times, Into thy hands, oh 
Lord, I commend my spirit, her head was stricken off, at two 
strokes: the Dean crying out, So let Queen Elizabeth’s enemies 
perish ; the Earl of Kent, answering, Amen: the multitude, mean- 
while, sighing, and sorrowing. A circumstance occurred, which 
added, greatly, to the interest of this affecting scene: when they 
were about to remove the body of the unfortunate Queen, her little 
dog, which had followed her to the scaffold unobserved, amidst 
more striking objects, was found under her clothes, which could 
not be gotten forth, but by force, and afterwards would not de- 
part, from her dead corpse, but went, and laid down, between her 
head, and shoulders, a thing sane | noted. While fidelity shall 
be considered, as a virtue, this remarkable instance of affectionate 
attachment will be regarded with satisfaction.’ 


Of the general characteristics of Mr. Chalmers’s style, we 
have already spoken; and of its minor faults, such as the 
absurd redundance of his punctuation, which renders his 
meaning scarcely intelligible, the quotations afford sufficient 
examples. 
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Art. II. A Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe, in 1817: with 
Notes taken during a Tour through Le Perche, Normandy, 
Bretagne, Poitou, Anjou, Le Bocage, Touraine, Orleanois, 
and the Environs of Paris. By W. D. Fellowes, Esq.  Illus- 
trated with numerous coloured Engravings, from Drawin 
made onthe Spot. 8vo. pp.200. 1l.1s. Boards. Stockdale. 
1818. 


We reported to our readers, in the Review for Septem- 

ber, 1816, a previous publication by Mr. Fellowes, in- 
titled a ** Month in Paris;” and in diffuseness and want of 
method, the book before us is almost as exceptionable as its 
Parisian predecessor: but it deserves a longer notice from 
the interest of several of the scenes visited by the writer, of 
which the first and most remarkable was the monastery of 
La Trappe. Mr. F. was stimulated to repair to this se- 
, pg abode by its general celebrity, and by reflecting 
that no visit to it had been made, or at least recorded, by any 
of our travelling countrymen, since the conclusion of the late 
peace, and the consequent restoration of this singular establish- 
ment. Its original foundation goes back to the 12th century, 
and is attributed to a nobleman who had escaped shipwreck, 
and thought that no penance could be too great to express 
his gratitude for the rescue. The austerities of La Trappe 
were long remarkable throughout Europe: but, about two 
centuries ago, a great relaxation had taken place, and the 
members were accused of being immersed in sloth and luxury, 
when, in 1660, the arrival of anew superior, M. de Rancé, 
roused them from their torpor, and revived all the rigour of 
their original regulations. The building stands in a secluded 
spot, distant not 25 miles (as supposed by Mr. Fellowes) but 
10 miles in a northerly direction from the small town of 
Mortagne, in the inland part of Normandy; and it is ap- 
proached by a forest so dark and intricate as to be very little 
known to the inhabitants of the adjacent country. With 
some difficulty, Mr. F. precured a guide at Mortagne, and 
did not traverse the intervening solitude without hearing the 
howling of wolves: but at last he reached the brow of a hill, 
descended by a winding path through a sort of labyrinth to- 
wards the valley, and, in the vicinity of three small lakes, 
observed the venerable abbey. 


‘ The situation of this monastery was well adapted to the 
founder’s views, and to suggest the name it originally received of 
La Trappe, from the intricacy of the road which descends to it, 
and the difficulty of access or egress, which exists even to this 
day, though the woods have been very much thinned since the 
Revolution. Perhaps there never was any thing in the whole 
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universe better calculated to inspire religious awe than the first 
view of this monastery. Jt was imposing even to breathlessness. 
The total solitude — the undisturbed and chilling silence, which 
seem to have ever slept over the dark and ancient woods — the 
still lakes, reflecting the deep solemnity of the objects around 
them — all impress a powerful image of utter seclusion and hope- 
less separation from living man, and appear formed at once to 
court and gratify the sternest austerities of devotion — to nurse 
the fanaticism of diseased imaginations —to humour the wildest 
fancies —and promote the gloomiest schemes of penance and 
privation !’ — 

‘ On entering the gate, a lay-brother received me on his 
knees ; and in a low and whispering voice informed me they were 
at vespers. The stillness and gloom of the building — the last 
rays of the sun scarcely penetrating through its windows — the 
deep tones of the monks chanting the responses, which occa- 
sionally broke the silence, filled me with reverential emotions 
which I felt unwilling to disturb: it was necessary however to 
present my letter of introduction, and Frére Charle, the sécretaire, 
soon after came out, and received me with great civility. — He 
requested that in going over the convent, I would neither speak 
nor ask him any questions in those places where I saw him kneel, 
or in the presence of any of the monks. I followed him to the 
chapel, where, as soon as the service was over, the bell rung to 
summon them to supper. Ranged in double rows, with their 
heads enveloped in a large cowl, and bent down to the earth, they 
chanted the grace, and then seated themselves. During the re- 
past one of them, standing, read passages from Scripture, re- 
minding them of death, and of the shortness of human existence ; 
another went round the whole community, and on his knees 
kissed their feet in succession, throwing himself prostrate on the 
floor at intervals before the image of our Saviour; a third re- 
mained on his knees the whole time, aad in that attitude took 
his repast. These penitents had committed some fault, or ne- 
glected their religious duties, of which, according to the regu- 
lations, they had accused themselves, and were in consequence 
doomed to the above modes of penance. 

‘ The refectory was furnished with long wooden tables and 
benches ; each person was provided with a trencher, a jug of 
water, and a cup, having on it the name of the brother to whom 
it is appropriated, as Frtre Paul, Frére Francois, &c. which name 
they assume on taking the vow. ‘Their supper consisted of bread 
soaked in water, a little salt, and two raw carrots, placed by 
each; water alone is their beverage. The dinner is varied with a 
little cabbage or other vegetables: they very rarely have cheese; 
and never meat, fish, or eggs. ‘The bread is of the coarsest kind 
possible. 

‘ Their bed is a small truckle, boarded, with a single covering, 

enerally a blanket, no mattress nor pillow; and, as in the 
ormer time, no fire is allowed but one in the great hall, which 


they never approach. Withi 
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¢ Within these three years a small cabaret has been built near 
the convent for the accommodation of those who may occasionally 
visit it, the buildings that remain being but barely sufficient for 
their own members, which have been rapidly increasing since its 
restoration. In this cabaret I took up my abode for the night, in 
reference to the accommodation very kindly offered me by Frére 
Charle, and retired to rest, wearied with the day’s excursion, 
and fully satisfied, that all I had heard, all I had imagined of La 
Trappe, was infinitely short of the reality, and that no adequate 
description could be given of its awful and dreary solitude.’ 


In the Revolution, this monastery shared the fate of other 
establishments of the kind in France, and was suppressed in 
consequence of the law passed by the National Assembly : 
the members, at that time 225 in number, were consequently 
dispersed; and many of them, taking refuge in England, 
settled in Dorsetshire, where they remained during the long 
period of the exclusion of the Bourbons. I’ew monasteries 
have been re-established in France: but, an exception being 
made in favour of La Trappe, the surviving members returned 
from England; and, though as yet much inferior to their 
former number, they seem likely to increase, notwithstanding 
the violence which their regulations impose on human feelings, 
They consist first of Fréres Donnés, or inmates; who, without 
joining the order permanently, retire for a season from the 
world ; — next, of lay-brothers, who transact the temporal 
concerns of the Abbey, and act as servants ; — and, lastly, of 
the monks, who are pledged for life to all the severities of the 
order. A board hung up in the refectory bears, under the 
title of Table pour l Office Divin, a notice of the penances and 
labour of the week ; the whole of which, Mr. F. was assured, 


was rigorously observed. 


¢ The abstinence practised at La Trappe allows not the use of 
meat, fish, eggs, or butter; and a very limited quantity of bread 
and vegetables. They only eat twice a day; which meals consist 
of a slender repast at about eleven in the morning, and two 
ounces of bread and two raw carrots in the evening: both together 
do not at any time exceed twelve ounces. The same spirit of 
mortification is observable in their cells, which are very small, 
and have no other furniture than a bed of boards, a human skull, 
and a few religious books. 

‘ Silence is at all times rigidly maintained; conversation is 
never permitted : should two of them even be seen standing near 
each other, though pursuing their daily labour, and preserving 
the strictest silence, it is considered as a violation of their vow, 
and highly criminal ; each member is therefore as completely in- 
sulated as if he alone existed in the monastery. None but the 


Pére Abbé knows the name, age, rank, or even the native — 
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of any member of the community : every one, at his first entrance, 
assumes another name, as I before observed, and with his former 
appellation, each is supposed to abjure, not only the world, but 
every recollection and memorial of himself and connexions: no 
word ever escapes from his lips by which the others can possibly 
guess who he is, or where he comes from.’ —‘ On the great festivals 
they rise at midnight; otherwise they are not called until three 
quarters past one: at two they assemble in the chapel, where 
they perform different services, public and private, until seven in 
the morning, according to the regulations of the week, as exem- 
plified in the “ Table pour l’Office Divin.” At this hour they go 
out to labour in the open air. Their work is of the most fatiguing 
kind, is never intermitted, winter or summer, and admits of no 
relaxation from the state of the weather. 

¢ When their labour is over, they go into chapel for a short 
time, until eleven o'clock, the hour of repast; at a quarter after 
eleven they read till noon; and afterwards lie down to rest for an 
hour : they are then summoned into the garden, where they again 
work until three ; then read again for three quarters of an hour, 
and retire for another quarter to their private meditations, by way 
of preparation for vespers, which begin at four, and end at six ; 
at seven they again enter the chapel, and at eight they leave it, 
and retire to rest.’ 


The rest of the volume is chiefly appropriated to two objects 
of a very different nature ; — an account of the romantic resi- 
dence of Abelard and Heloise, and of the military operations 
of the Vendeeans in the time of the Revolution. Ata small 
place called Le Palet, three miles from Clisson in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Loire, is the house in which Abelard was 
born and Heloise resided with him until their final separ- 
ation; while near the town of Clisson is the castle of that 
name, so well known to those who have read the affecting 
memoirs of Madame de la Roche-Jaquelein. (Sce Monthly 
Review, vol. Ixxxi. p.225.) This castle, which still presents, 
even in its decay, lofty turrets and a large mass of building, 
was erected on a rock at the junction of two rivers; a situ- 
ation evidently chosen for military defence, and justifying the 
proud name of “ barrier of Brittany,” which it formerly 
bore. From Clisson, Mr. I’. proceeded to explore a part of 
La Vendée, particularly the woody tract called Le Bocage, 
which had been the scene of the most obstinate and san- 
guinary operations. 

‘ There are only two roads in the whole country: one of them 
runs from Nantes to la Rochelle, and the other from Bourdeaux 
to Tours, through Poitou: all the rest of this district is a com- 
plete labyrinth: there are indeed numerous pathways, so very 
winding and narrow, that they are much more calculated to harass 


and mislead, than to assist a traveller in his journey: these path- 
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ways are flanked by wide and deep ditches, and almost rendered 
completely dark by lofty hedges on each side of them, the trees 
of which meet at top, and thus form an arch: hence they are 
rough and uneven in summer, besides being intolerably hot, and 
deep and miry in winter. To add to these inconveniences, the 
bed of a rivulet flowing along them frequently constitutes the 
only passage. — 

‘ The whole country bears the appearance of an extensive and 
thick forest: this arises from the nature of the enclosures ; they 
are extremely small, often not more than fifty or sixty perches, 
surrounded with strong hedges planted in the banks. These 
circumstances alone would give the appearance just noticed; 
but the effect is much increased from other causes. On each 
side of the banks, on which the trees are planted, there are 
ditches and drains, and the moisture which they constantly 
supply to their roots, renders their growth very rapid and 
Juxuriant. — Sometimes the trees are so disposed as to answer 
the purpose of a palisade; and this purpose they answer most 
effectually, not only from the great size and strength of the trees 
themselves, but also from the intervening spaces between them 
being filled up with strong and impassable underwood.’ 


Adjacent to Le Bocage, and in the vicinity of the sea, is a 


‘tract of country called Le Marais; which, though quite dif- 


ferent in point of locality, was almost equally favourable to the 
desultory operations of the Vendéeans. It is open, flat, and 
intersected by canals, or wide ditches, and by rivulets and 
salt marshes, with scarcely any carriage-roads. ‘The natives, 
accustomed to traverse these watery barriers, sprang over 
them with a pole, or concealed themselves in a nzole or small 
boat; while the republicans were obliged to march united, 
and to lose much time in following a circuitous tract. From 
La Vendée Mr. F. proceeded along the Loire by Nantes, 
Angers, Saumur, Tours, Blois, and Orleans; being a part of 
the route traversed or pretended to be traversed twelve years 
ago by Mr. Pinkney, whose fallacious report of France excited 
so much attention at a time when the public was almost entirely 
deprived of accounts from that country. Mr. F. bears ample 
testimony to the beauty of the scenery along the Loire. The 
banks of that river are lined with corn-fields, vineyards, or 
orchards; while the prospects are diversified by the spire of a 
convent or the turrets of a chateau rising in rich and roman- 
tic wood-lands. ‘The left bank of the river from Nantes to 
Angers, a distance of fully 70 miles, isa continued range of 
hills; the opposite bank is more level, but has a number of 
pleasant eminences: the population is more or less dense ac- 
cording to situation: but the prospect every where includes - 


villas, castles, convents, or villages. 
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Mr. I’. continued his journey to Paris, antl describes a 
few of the most remarkable objects in the environs, among 
others the Cimetiere du Pere La Chaise ; a burying ground 
which, whether we consider extent or picturesque situation, is 
the Luna inter ignes minores in comparison with other 
grounds of that description. In 1793, an act of the legis- 
lature put a stop to the practice of burying in churches or in 
church-yards within the inhabited part of Paris, and led to 
the selection of three extensive inclosures in the vicinity of 
the metropolis: among these the one just mentioned occupies 
the slope of a. hill, and commands a view not only of the 
city but of the plains and rivers to a considerable distance. 
Here, among other tombs, are those of the unfortunate 
Labédoyére, of Ney, of Madame Cottin the well-known 
author of affecting romances, and of Fourcroy the chemist, 
together with Racine, Boileau, and other literati of a prior 
date. 


‘ At the entrance, through large folding gates, is a spacious 
court-yard, having at one angle the dwelling of the concierge, or 
keeper. The enclosure contains one hundred and twenty acres, 
on a gently rising ground, in the centre of which stands the 
ancient mansion constructed by Louis XIV. for his confessor, 
Pére la Chaise, the celebrated Jesuit, who, with Madame de 
Maintenon, governed France. Rising above the. thousands of 
tombs which surround it, it displays itself a wrecked and 
mouldering monument of ancient splendour, and the mutability 
of human affairs! This spot became afterwards a place of public 

romenade and great resort, from the beauty of its position over- 
(caking all Paris ; and though so often the scene of festivity and 
pleasure, now presents to the eye of the beholder a mournfully 
interesting sight of tombs and sarcophagi, intermixed with 
various fruit-trees, cypress groves, the choicest flowers, and 
rarest shrubs.’ — 

¢ The various tombs are placed without order or regularity: 
they are mostly enclosed with trellis-work of wood, sometimes by 
iron railing ; and consist of a small marble column, a pyramid, a 
sarcophagus, or a single slab, just as may have suited the fancy 
or the taste of the friends of the departed. — Some surrounded 
with cypress, some with roses, myrtles, and the choicest exotics ; 
others with evergreens, and not unirequently a single weeping 
willow, with the addition of a rose-tree ! 

¢ This intermixture of the sweetest scented flowers and fruit 
trees, in a burying ground, among the finest pieces of sculptured 
marble, with evergreens growing over them, in the form of 
arbours, and furnished with seats, cannot fail to produce in the 
mind of the person who views it for the first time, peculiar and 
uncommon feelings of domestic melancholy, mingled with pleasing 
tenderness.’ 
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Though Mr. Fellowes does not inform his readers of his pro- 
fession, we believe that it is military; and he alludes to it 
(preface, p. 7-) as one that is seldom supposed to § allow much 
leisure for acquiring niccty in the art of composition.’ He 
has, however, bestowed great pains on the plates; which are 
very beautiful, and, to the number of fifteen, highly orna- 
ment his work. ‘They represent the monastery of La ‘l'rappe, 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, the castle of Clisson, and 
other interesting objects. As they are executed in a style of 
elegance, they may reconcile an amateur of the fine arts to 
pay for this volume a price to which the author could not, in 
conscience, advance a claim on the plea of merit in the text. 





—_—- — —— -_-_— - -—- i 


Art. III. Pananti’s Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. 
Art. 1V. Salamé’s Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers. 
[ Concluded from the last Review.) 
Gicnor PANANTI’s account of the transactions, with Mr. Sa- 
 lamé’s account of which we closed our first part of this 
article, is written in so confused and high-flown a jargon as 
to puzzle the most attentive and ruffle the most sedate of 
readers. In his delineation of the catastrophe at Bona, he 
** decks his tale with more than decent horror ;” and, accord- 
ing to him, above two hundred victims suffered! We 
must have better authority than a book written in an 
hyperbolical style, and without reference to any documents, 
before we credit this tragic tale; in which we suspect that 
the cyphers might actually be omitted. In his description 
of the battle, he says that § Omar Bashaw, the reigning 
Dey, was prepared to meet the coming storm with energy 
correspondent to that of the assailants; and judging from his 
preparations to resist the attack, he evidently calculated on a 
desperate struggle. The fortifications had undergone consi- 
derable repairs; several new batteries were mounted, and thirty 
thousand Moors and Arabs were joined to the Turkish soldiery !’ 
We believe that this is true, and even to a greater extent of 
numbers; though we read nothing of it in Mr.Salame ; nor 
does the Dey appear in his pages to be so very terrific a person 
in war as he is represented by the Italian author. His pre- 
decessor, indeed, is described by Mr. Salamé to have been in 
the habits of murdering people, cutting them in picces, salt- 
ing them well, putting them in jars, and to have been guilty 
of other atrocities equally incredible and disgusting* ; and, in 





* The credulity of Mr. Salamé seems to have been grossly de- 
ceived in some of the bloody and monstrous tales which he relates, 
and the inventive faculty of some of his fnformants was probably 
very fertile. 
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latitude of conscience, and extent of brutality, the successor was 
little lis inferior: but, in his personal interviews with him, 
Mr. Salamé seems to have observed little else than that he was 
peculiarly ‘ cross,’ — a tendency probably increased by having 
Sustained losses in the attack valued by some as high as 
1,015,6251.: though we are not allowed to presume that any 
feeling for the carnage among his subjects would affect the phi- 
losophical temper of an Algerine despot. Towards the close 
of the conference, we find his Highness growing ‘ very cross,’ 
and latterly ‘ more cross ;? and we have some doubts whether 
our interpreter took the best means to sooth this ruffled 
temper, by speaking to him (as he informs us) ‘ with pretended 
mildness,’ since that method has frequently been found to in- 
crease the inflammation of feverish dispositions. Signor Pa- 
nanti tells us that the Dey was so well able to inspire enthusiasm 
among his people, that the populace flocked round his per- 
son, happy if they could touch the hem of his caftan: but, 
however this may have been, his popularity seems not to have 
been very durable, since a note at the end of Mr. Salamé’s 
narrative informs us that he was thrown out of the window, 
and put to death shortly after the British expedition left the 
coast. 

It is a matter of natural curiosity and interest to ascertain 
the rea! situation and sufferings of Christian slaves in these 
territories; and it is with regret that we confess we can 
scarcely place that degree of confidence which we could wish, 
in Mr. Salamé’s skill in sifting truth from fiction. His gene- 
ral account is this: 


‘ The cruel treatment of these poor slaves being, in an exces- 
sive degree, barbarous, my feelings do not permit me to describe 
it in detail ; but I only wish to present a little idea of it by men- 
tioning the following points. — When the Algerines, or any of the 
Barbary pirates, take an European vessel, they seize their goods 
and every other thing, (but, sometimes they do not touch the 
money that the prisoners possess in their pockets,) and they put 
them immediately in chains: there are three classes of chains, viz. 
— Of one hundred, of sixty, and of thirty pounds’ weight ; the one 
hundred pounders are for strong men; the sixty for old men; and 
the thirty pounders for young persons: these heavy chains are 
placed round the body as a sash, with a long piece of chain hung 
on the right leg, and joined by a heavy ring to be placed on the 
foot. — All these chains are shut by a lock, and never can be taken 
off. Thus, these poor slaves must walk any distance whatever, 
and work, and sleep, and live always with these chains ; the marks 
of which, I have seen round their bodies, and their legs, in very 
deep furrows eaten into the flesh, which becomes. black, and as 
aard as bone; the sight of which is really a most ee 
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thing. After these poor creatures are put in chains, they make 
them work at the hardest works : as cutting stones from the moun- 
tains; felling trees ; carrying sand and stones for building ; moving 

uns from one place to another, and such kinds of laborious works. 
(N. B.) They have no machines to facilitate the workmen, all must 
be done by the strength of these poor people. Every ten slaves 
are bound together, and guided by a guard with a whip in his 
hand ; and if any one of them has occasion to perform any natural 
evacuation, they must go all together, whether by night, or day. 
They sleep altogether, on the ground, in a large stable, with a mat 
under them; if any of them have money, then they can make 
themselves rather more comfortable. 

‘The government allows to each person, for every day of the 
week {except Friday ), a loaf of eight or ten ounces of a very black 
kind of bread, made of barley and beans ; one handful of peas, and 
a small measure, not larger than a thimble, of oil; that is the 
whole of their food: and on Friday, nothing at all.’ 


‘Let us now refer to Signor Pananti on the same subject, 
who had undoubtedly the best of all possible means for judg- 
ing of the condition of slaves, having himself been condemned 
after capture to that state of misery. Why, nevertheless, he 
and his companions were like Attilius Regulus, which he 
assures us that they were, it is impossible for our limited 
faculties to discover; except, indeed, that they were in servi- 
tude on the same shore. We are happy to add that the 
Signor’s sufferings were short, he being liberated, without 
ransom, almost as soon as condemned to slavery: but his 
residence in the country gave him opportunities of observing 
the sta cof those who were not so fortunate. His description 
greatly corroborates the words of Mr. Salamé: 


‘ No sooner is any one declared a slave, than he is instant! 
stripped of his clothes, and covered with a species of sack-cloth ; 
he is also generally left without shoes or stockings, and often 
obliged to work bare-headed, in the scorching rays of an African 
sun. Many suffer their beard to grow, as a sign of mourning and 
desolation ; while their general state of filth is not to be conceived. 
Some of these wretched beings are destined to make ropes and 
sails for the squadron: these are constantly superintended by 
keepers, who carry whips; and frequently extort money from 
their victims, as the price of somewhat less rigour in the execu- 
tion of their duty; others belong to the Dey’s household; and 
many are employed by the rich Moors, who may have bought 
them at market, in the lowest drudgery of domestic employment. 
Some, like the beasts of burthen, are employed in carrying stones 
and wood for any public buildings that may be going on: these 
are usually in chains, and justly considered as the worst among 
their oppressed brethren. What a perpetuity of terrors, series of 
anguish, and monotonous days, must not theirs be! without a bed 
to lie on, raiment to cover them, or food to support nature! Two 
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black cakes like those already alluded to, and thrown down, as if 
intended for dogs, is their principal daily sustenance ; and, had it 
not been for the charity of a rich Moor, who left a legacy for that 
purpose, Friday, the only day they are exempted from work, would 
have seen them without any allowance whatever. Shut up at night 
in the prison, like so many malefactors, they are obliged to sleep 
in the open corridor, exposed to all the inclemency of the seasons. 
In the country they are frequently forced to lay in the open air; or, 
like the Troglodite of old, shelter themselves in caverns. Awoke 
at day-light, they are sent to work with the most abusive threats, 
and thus employed, become shortly exhausted under the weight 
and severity of their keepers’ whips. 

‘ Those destined to sink wells and clear sewers, are for whole 
weeks obliged to be up to their middle in water, respiring a 
mephitic atmosphere: others employed in quarries are threatened 
with constant destruction, which often comes to their relief.- Some 
attached to the harness in which beasts of the field are also yoked, 
are obliged to draw nearly all the load, and never fail to receive 
more blows than their more favoured companion the ass or mule. 
Some are crushed under the falling of buildings, while others 
perish in the pits into which they are sent to be got rid of. It is 
usual for one and two hundred slaves to drop off in the year, for 
want of food, medical attendance, and other necessaries ; and woe 
to those who remain if they attempt to heave a sigh or complain 
in the hearing of their inexorable master. The slightest offence 
or indiscretion is punished with two hundred blows on the soles of 
the feet, or over the back ; and resistance to this shocking treat- 
ment is often punished with death.’ 


The author proceeds to confirm this account by the relation 
of some most distressing scenes which he witnessed per- 
sonally: they are affecting, and described with much true 
feeling. We must also do him the justice of admiring the 


s 


manly spirit with which he seems to bear up against an ac-. 


cumulation of losses, apparently comprizing all the property 
acquired during many years. —'To revert to the state of the 
slaves, we observe other passages in the work of Mr. Pananti, 
from which the reader would argue that their situation was 
not a state of such aggravated suffering as the preceding ac- 
count would lead us to imagine. Lempriere’s description of 
slavery in Morocco affords no similar instances of cruelty, 
and, indeed, is altogether of a different nature. As to 
Tripoli and Tunis, we have the authority of other writers 
equally well informed, who draw a much lighter picture of 
human suffering under such afflictions than the authors before 
us. The present question, it may be said, is confined to Al- 
giers, and reasoning by analogy may be plausible, but cannot 
be conclusive. We allow that there is something in the Al- 
gerine government which renders it more likely to coun- 
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tenance severity and cruelty than any other of the Barbary 
states; yet still, conceding that the treatment of their slaves 
is harsh, we cannot believe, on the testimony of a writer whose 
general style approaches so nearly to rhodomontade, that it 
is by any means so dreadful as he has represented to us. A 
few insulated acts may have afforded the materials for a gene- 
ral description ; and the ‘ ab uno disce omnes” may have been 
applied, as it frequently is, in so bad a manner as to make it 
the most unjust of all old adages. 

We must turn aside from the wide field of remark, into 
which an examination of Mr. Pananti’s -historical and de- 
scriptive account of Barbary would involve us; and we refrain 
the more readily, because late years have afforded us a con- 
siderable degree of information on these heads, which is not 
the result of the passing observations of a short and forced 
visit, but of more settled and continued residence. Of this na- 
ture are ‘Tully’s account of ‘Tripoli, Mr. Dupin’s observations 
affixed to Adams’s narrative, and other works. As we have 
also taken our leave of Mr. Abraham Salamé, we will offer a 
few observations on the subjects which it has been the chief 
aim of Mr. Pananti to press on the consideration of the pub- 
lic; we mean the magnificent plans of Moorish, and, perhaps, 
even Arab extermination generally, and of European colo- 
nization, which form the waking dreams of the Anglo-'Tuscan 
author. Let us at the same time do him the justice to state 
that this part of his work retains, through the medium of the 
translation, a considerable portion of vigorous writing, very 
superior to most that preceded it, and is disfigured with 
much fewer instances of bad taste: — but first for a few words 
on the policy and probable results of the late expedition 
itself. * 

As to the justice of the attack on Algiers, if an absolute in- 
fringement of treaties did take place, there cannot be two opi- 
nions on the subject : — but, if the immediate provocation was 
not so great as it had been proclaimed, and we have some reason 





* It is well known that, during the most critical part of the last 
war, our ships in the Mediterranean, and our military stations also, 
derived the greater share of their supplies from the Barbary States ; 
and that, without such assistance, there would have been great 
difficulty in maintaining those armaments in that quarter. In re- 
collection of this fact, the attack on Algiers has been censured as an 
act of ingratitude. We do not attach much weight to this charge, 
because we cannot suppose that such a government would have 
supplicd us without finding its own account in the trade: but, if 
this does not impeach the morality of the act, it has a strong 
bearing on the policy of it. 
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for entertaining such an idea, nevertheless we cannot but think 
that the defence of the case may be rested on a broader field 
of general equity. It has been said that some European states, 
the weak powers of Italy especially, have acknowleged this 
principle of Christian slavery in Africa, by rarely revenging 
the multiplied injuries which they have sustained, but fre- 
quently paying sums, in regular government-transactions, to 
redecm slaves who were not made captives in actual warfare. 
Some acts, undoubtedly, might be thus legalized by impli- 
cation: but this is a matter in which no government can have 


any claim to compromise the inalienable rights of its own. 


citizens ; and a system may consequently be silently allowed 
by weak states, without being in any way warranted by such a 
connivance. We certainly conceive that the Christian powers 
had the right, at any period which might suit their own con- 
venience, to avenge their own wrongs, and insure future se- 
curity for their citizens, even although recent aggressions 
could not be urged as an immediate cause of retaliation. 

We believe that the increase of piracy since the return of a 
general peace in Iurope, and the more frequent navigation 
of the Mediterranean by unarmed vessels, were clearly ascer- 


tained. ngland, however, who had interested herself te ob- - 


tain redress of these grievances for the weaker powers, and 
who did obtain it for them, as also stipulations for the future, 
(the infraction of which is the alleged ground of the late 
attack,) had personally little or no cause of complaint; her 
own citizens ‘were nominally, and we apprehend actually, 
exempt trom suffering; and the part which she took in this affair 
would have been simply that of romantic generosity, had not 
an asserted violation of her flag given her the pretext of national 
honour at least, if not of national rights, to be protected. 
To what extent these viclations took place, we are not very 
accurately informed: but the assertion of them is clearly not 


altogether groundless, since the very manner in which the. 


stipulations regarding the Italian states had been eluded, as we 
had been a party to them, was an insult to us as a nation. 
We are -tempted, nevertheless, to think that our interference 
with so very strong an arm was as much the result of those 
paper-engines which were scattered over Kurope, and more 
especially concentrated at Vienna, calling on British mag- 
nanimity to do that for others which they were too supine to 
do for themselves, as of any strong sense of national honour 
insulted. 

As to the policy of the act itself, now that it is over, it 
may be considered in two points of view: Ist, the general 
policy of such an attack on Algiers, by whomsoever con- 
ducted, 
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ducted, for the purpose of abolishing Christian slavery ; and, 
adly, the particular policy of England in coming forwards as 
the champion of Christendom. On the latter of these two 
heads, we shall refrain from entering farther; on the former, 
we avow that our approval would have been full to overflow- 
ing, had we any hopes or expectations that the great ends pro- 
posed had been really or permanently obtained. The light in 
which these stipulations are considered by the vanquished party 
(we restrict ourselves to Algiers, because the governments of 
Morocco, Tripoli, and ‘Tunis are certainly more worthy of 
our relying on them,) is as clear as day; and our negociators 
would probably allow that we are to calculate for the execution 
of the prospective articles of the treaty, rather on the fears of 
the contracting party than on any other security. What more 
could be done, it may be said, than to have obtained the de- 
sirable end of all successful war, that of imposing our own con- 
ditions of peace on the vanquished ?—and this has been done. 
Granted: but, in many similar instances, it cannot escape us 
that some guarantees have been exacted to secure the exe- 
cution of the terms imposed; and here we have no such 
pledge whatever. What guarantee or security could have been 
obtained from the Algerines, it is difficult for us to say: but, 
if nothing of that nature was practicable, it leads us to doubt 
the policy of an expensive expedition, which, though successful 
to the extreme, could produce only uncertain results. If such 
securities could have been obtained by greater exertions, we do 
not hesitate to say that the same principles, which are applied 
to justify the late attack, would have equally justified us in ex- 
tending our warfare in such a manner as to have disabled 
our enemies in all those resources which could ever have been 
turned into instruments of aggression. ‘The wounds now in- 
flicted partake more of the character of a severe chastisement, 
than of an operation productive of any lasting disability ; and 
we fear that when the power to do evil, and the opportunity 
from any future European warfare, shall have returned, the 
inclination will not be wanting, but receive fuel to inflame 
it from a recollection of smoking houses and ensanguined 
streets. 

Whether the defences of the harbours on the Barbary 
coast could have been destroyed, and piracy thus rendered an 
unsafe trade, even in its own ports, seems a doubtful question, 
A people must be greatly reduced to submit to see their forti- 
fications demolished, and still more to be bound never to re- 
pair them: but, if a more extensive warfare could have ob- 
tained such concessions, they would certainly have offered the 
best guarantee. 
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With regard to the results of this expedition, and conse- 
qtiént treaty, there is one to which we cannot look without 
some painful anticipations; and, even if a more permanent 
extermination of piracy had taken place than probably has 
been effected, our apprehensions would have been precisely the 
same. We allude to the case of those unfortunate persons 
who have suffered shipwreck on the inhospitable shore of 
Africa, and endured hardships among their first and more 
barbarous masters that nearly exceed credibility. Their only 
hope arises from the knowlege that their living bodies are 
valuable and marketable commodities to the captors, and that 
the best market is that in which the Christian consuls are pur- 
chasers for the sake of redemption; the ransom-money being 
of more value. than their services as slaves. The lives of 
Adams, Riley, and Paddock, (assuming the credibility of 
their narratives, ) were preserved exclusively by these means, or 
the men were at least thus restored to civilized society. Now, 
if Christian slavery be wholly abolished, according to the late 
treaties, and the governments do execute the conditions to 


_ which they have pledged themselves, we presume that a slave 


brought from the interior would recover his rights as a free- 
man, as soon as he reached a part of the country in which the 
government possessed sufficient authority to enforce its own 
regulations. Should this be the case, it needs no argument 
to prove that henceforth no Christian captive, once removed 
into the interior, has any chance of seeing the coast again, 
and may cease to indulge in any consoling speculations of a 
future release. 

Why, however, should we enter into these melancholy spe- 
culations, when Mr. Pananti has a panacea at hand, by the 
extermination of Moorish dominion in northern Africa, and 
the establishment of European governments in its place? We 
cannot give the praise of originality to these politics, because 
a certain class of knights-errant appeared some four years 
since in Europe, and preached up this crusade: but, if our 
Italian friend be original in his views as far as he is conscious 
of those of modern politicians, he has probably formed his 
notions on the precedents to be derived from early classical 
history, without any very accurate reference to the com- 
paratively insignificant scale of those political societies which 
have suffered in the older times. At any rate, Mr. Panantt 
does not seem quite to have matured the conditions on which 
he will permit the present inhabitants to depart in peace, or 
whether it shall be allowed for them “ singalis aut binis vesti- 
mentis exire :’—the necessary stipulation of * ¢radito auro 
atque 
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atque argento” has been partially fulfilled already by the 
Algerines. * 

This proposal, if ever deserving of a serious consideration, 
must be regarded in a double point of view; viz. as to the 
practicability of gaining possession of the country, and the 
possibility of retaining it when conquered. These are ques- 
tions, however, which would Jead into a discussion much more 
extensive than we could admit in our pages: but, long as that 
discussion might be, we think that we can see the result at 
which we should arrive ; namely, the probable impolicy and 
the more probable impracticability of any such attempt. 
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Art. V. Transactions of the Society instituted at London for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with 
the Premiums offered in the Year 1817. Vol. XXXV. &8vo. 
pp. 280, 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies, xc. 1818. 


FTER the repeated opportunities of which we have availed 
+ ourselves, to express the high sense that we entertain of 
this Soeiety, as conferring honour on the nation and on those 
individuals by whom it is munificently supported, we feel that 
it is more becoming to refrain from any preliminary eulogy 
than to indulge in it; and we shall proceed accordingly to a 
brief notice of the communications which are inserted in the 
volume before us. + 

AcricuLrurE.— Under this head we have only three 
papers. The gold medal was adjudged to Mr. Lawson for 
planting 212 acres with 985,300 forest trees, chiefly larches 
and Scotch firs. The total expence of drainage, making 
roads, fences, and of the plantation itself, was 57ol. 

The Earl of Jersey and Mr. Grant received the silver Isis 
medal for recovering from the sea and embanking 300 acres 
of land, on the Gnoll and Britton Ferry Marshes, in Gla- 
morganshire. ‘Fhe whole was before open to the influx of 
the sea, and covered with water several feet deep at every 
spring-tide, exclusively of being liable to inundation from 
land-floods. ‘This tract lies on the banks of the Neath, near 
to its confluence with the sea, the frontage extending on the 
river-side 3288 yards. This was therefore the length of the 
embankment; its breadth was 29 feet at the base, from four 
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* These hard terms were occasionally enforced on captive cities 
and their defenders. The siege of Saguntum by Hannibal affords 
an Instance. 

+ An account of the preceding volume will be found in M. R. 
vol, Ixxxvi. p. 173. 
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to six feet at the top, which is flat, and its perpendicular 
height averaged six feet; except a part nearest to the sea, 
exposed to a considerable swell, where the bank is 42 feet at 
the base, six feet at the top, and nine feet high. Its base 
was formed of sods exactly fitted to each other, and let 
into the ground six or eight inches, with the grassy side out- 
wards. The whole was well beaten and rammed together, so 
that no interstices were left for the admission of water; which, 
however, was suffered to flow over when the bank had been 
raised half its height, and so strengthened and consolidated 
the whole mass that little or no settlement has since occurred 
in the bank. ‘The estimated expence was 1640l., and, unlike 
most estimates in similar cases, it covered the whole charge 
of the undertaking. Previously to this improvement, the 
land would not have let for five shillings per acre, and we 
have now the testimonials of several respectable persons that 
it is worth between 4o and 50 shillings. 

Mrs. H. D’Oyly received a silver medal for having cul- 
tivated bull-rushes for the use of chair-makers in ponds, &c. 
where clay had been thrown out for the making of bricks, or 
mud and earth for the purpose of embankment. ‘The Scirpus 
Lacustris is usually imported from Holland at an annual 
expence of many thousand pounds, but may be cultivated at 
home on spots of soil which are now perfectly useless. 

The first communication under the class of CHEMISTRY is 
by Mr. R. Wynn, to whom a premium of twenty guineas was 
awarded for his receipts for enamel colours, and for staining and 
gilding glass: which will be prized by those who pursue the ele- 
gant art of enamelling. The preparation of the colours, it seems, 
has always been confined to the knowlege of a few persons, 
who make a mystery of it; and many artists of superior 
talents are prevented from exercising them with full effect, by 
the difficulty of preparing and of procuring a complete set 
of good colours. Although, for particular recipes, we must 
refer to the paper those persons who are engaged in the pur- 
suit, the following method of laying on the colour in staining 
glass may be perused with more general advantage : 


¢ The method practised by most stainers of glass is to draw the 
outline in Indian ink, or in a brown colour, ground with turpentine 
and oil, and then to float on the colour thick, having previously 

round it with water. But in this way of proceeding it is very 
subject either to flow over or to come short of the outline, and 
thus render the skill of the draftsman of little effect. 

‘ My method is to draw the pattern in Indian ink, and having 
ground the colour as fine as possible in spirits of turpentine, 
brought to a proper consistence with thick oil of. turpentine, br 
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add 2 little oil of spike lavender, and to cover the outline entirely 
with this composition. 

¢ When it has become dry, I work out the colour with the point 
of a stick and a knife from those parts that are not intended to be 
stained, and am thus enabled to execute the most delicate orna- 
ments, and most intricate designs, with exactness and precision. 

‘ If the colour is required to be laid on so thick that the outline 
would not be visible through it, let the colour be first laid on as 
smoothly as possible, and when it has become dry draw the out- 
line upon it with vermillion water-colour, and work out the design 
as before. 

‘ Besides the precision acquired by the above method, it enables 
the artist to apply different shades in the same design ; whereas the 
old method of floating only communicates an uniform tint to the 
whole pattern.’ 


Tifteen guineas were voted to Mr. James Callendar for a 
method of seasoning mahogany plank in a few hours, which 
has hitherto not been effected in less than twelve months. 
According to the general course of trade, the small stuff, from 
two to six inches thick, used for chairs, balustrades, &c. is 
never seasoned, and consequently is liable to be warped. 
Mr. C. provides a steam-tight wooden box, capable of hold- 
ing such pieces of mahogany as are fit for the above pur- 
poses; and to this box is adapted a pipe from a boiler, by 
means of which the box is filled with steam, the temperature 
of which is about equal to that of boiling water. ‘The time 
required for steaming inch and a half wood is about two hours ; 
and, if afterward removed into a warm room or workshop for 
the space of 24 hours, it will become dry enough to be used. 
It is obvious that the eggs or larvee of insects, wich may be 
contained in the wood, will be destroyed by the leat; and 
various testimonials state that, by this simple and unexpen- 
sive mode of treatment, the wood is actually improved in its 
colour and quality, those blemishes technically called green 
veins being entirely removed by it. 

The former volume of these Transactions contained a com- 
munication, which we noticed, from Dr. Clanny, on the 
Safety-Lamp;. and to this ingenious gentleman has now been 
adjudged a second premium of the Society’s gold medal for 
his Steam Safety-Lamp, which may be constructed of an 
size, from eight inches to more than three feet in height. In 
these lamps, the steam is constantly extricated in consider- 
able quantity, which not only keeps the apparatus cool, but 
is an excellent medium for causing the fire-damp to burn 
silently and without explosion at the wick of the oil-lamp. 
Such is the strength of light, too, afforded by them, that it 
may be throwu to a considerable distance by mirrors into 
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those parts of a mine which have too little oxygen to 
support light, and where the pit-men are consequently 
always obliged to work in darkness. These lamps give a 
clear light, without being trimmed, or requiring a second 
supply of oil, for the space of 16 hours, and will burn in 
situations in which Sir Humphrey Davy’s Lamps have been 


" extinguished. 


The silver medal and ten guineas were voted to Mr. Stiles, 
for his method of prepariug an extract from sprats: this 
gentleman had before been rewarded for his skill in curing 
herrings. 

PotitE Arts. — A very modest communication occurs 
from Mrs. Warren, of Glasgow, accompanied by an engrav- 
ing, of what she terms a Piano Monitor, for which the Society 
awarded her the silver medal. Mrs. W., having practised music 
as a teacher during many years, had found that weakness in 
either or both of the wrists of her young pupils was one of the ' 
greatest difficulties that they had to encounter; and to remedy 
this imperfection she contrived a very simple instrument, 
which may be fixed on or taken from the Piano in a moment. 
It is a wooden rail, terminated at each end by a brass ferule, 
perforated so as to allow the rail itself to slide easily up and 
down two upright pins, which are fixed into a bar of wood 
attached to the Piano. ‘Two steel-springs, fastened by screws 
into the bar, and terminating in small rollers, impart the effect 
of elasticity to the rail. Mrs. Warren has found this Moni- 
tor useful in giving to her pupils a steady and even touch: 
it raises their wrists to that height which enables them to 
execute with firmness; and, by having a spring, it does not 
deprive them of that expression and grace which might have 
resulted from a fixed rail. 

A silver medal and ten guineas were voted to Mr. Dick for 
an instrument for drawing in perspective. ‘This machine is 
elaborate in its construction, but simple in its application; 
and, by artists who are engaged in architectural delineations, 
where great accuracy and precision are required, it will be 
deemed a valuable acquisition. According to the usual mode 
of drawing, a great number of superfluous lines must una- 
voidably be used in finding those which really belong to the 
picture, thus perplexing the artist unnecessarily: but, by this 
machine, the projection of the most difficult buildings may be 
made without putting one superfluous line on the paper ; and 
its manner of operation is represented as being so simple, 
that any person possessing a moderate knowlege of geome- 
trical drawing, though unacquainted even with the rules of 
perspective, may learn its use in a very short space ba = 
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Without the assistance of the engraving, — which, like all 
that are published under the sanction of this Society, is executed 
in a delicate and beautiful manner, — and of the explanation 
by which it is accompanied, it is not possible for us to render the 
principle of this machine intelligible. Such, indeed, must be 
the case with those intricate pieces of mechanism, which have 
given so decided a superiority to the manufactures and arts 
of this country, and the models of many of which are to be 
found in the Society’s repository. 

A silver medal and ten guineas were also adjudged to Mr. 
Warcup for the invention of a Curvagraph; an instrument, 
as the name implies, for the purpose of describing curve 
lines, and which will be found of essential use in delineating 
geometrical drawings of machinery: it will likewise be par- 
ticularly valuable to persons engaged in naval architecture. 

Mr. Wood and Mr. Hall have respectively enjoyed the 
honours and rewards of the Society; the former for an im- 
proved Parallel Rule, and the latter for an Angulometer, the 
peculiar advantage of which is that it may be opened from one 
to go degrees, without any part of the joint coming into the 
internal angle. 

Under the head of Manuracrures, we find a handsome 
premium awarded to Mr. Saddington, for the model of a 
machine constructed on a new principle, to facilitate the ma- 
nufacture of covered wire. 


‘ The present invention is an improvement on the mode of co- 
vering wire in long shops or sheds, as practised by all manufac- 
turers who have the conveniency of such premises. The long 
shop covering or spinning, as it is generally termed, is by doing 
one length of wire at a time, yet it is the most expeditious manner 
of covering of any in practice, and notwithstanding the velocit 
with which the wire is turned round, the process of covering is 
very tedious, the revolutions of silk or cotton round the wire being 
from forty to one hundred and twenty in every inch, according to 
the fineness and purposes for which it is wanted. But, perhaps, 
the average may be fairly taken on the sizes of what is mostly 
used, at sixty revolutions for every inch of wire, so that each se- 
parate length of wire woul have to perform 43,200 revolutions in 
a shed of only twenty yards\long; and supposing the wire to be 
impelled round with a velocity to make fifty revolutions in every 
second of time, it would require more than fourteen minutes to 
cover a space of twenty yards in length. 

‘ By the present invention, six wires are all covered at one time, 
by which improvement, a saving is gained of five-sixths of the 
time occupied in the act of covering, or what may be expressed 
more plainly, fifty minutes are gained out of every hour so em- 
ployed.’ 
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The silver Isis medal was voted to Mr. Onwin for a Band- 
ing-plane for cutting ornamental lines of brass and ebony in 
cabinet furniture, and grooves likewise to receive them, at a 
single operation. | 

Mecuanics.— The gold Isis medal and twenty guineas 
were conferred on Mr. Wynn, for his very ingenious Time- 
keeper and Compensating Pendulum. In the construction 
of a time-keeper, the great difficulty to be encountered is 
the resistance occasioned by friction; which is continually 
increasing as the movement becomes clogged with dust, or 
with oil more or less inspissated by the change of weather. 
Mr. Wynn has effected a material diminution of friction in 
every part where it occurs in time-keepers of a common con- 
struction, and in some of the parts he has entirely removed it. 
Mechanism so complex and minute as that of clock-work 
can only be understood by reference to the model or the en- 
graving. By this construction, it is merely necessary to oil 
the pivots of the friction-wheels and cylinders, and not any of 
those parts in contact which usually are oiled; for, as all these 
parts have what Mr. W. calls ‘a rolling, and not a rubbing 
friction,’ they do not require oil. Much novelty and im- 
provement are likewise evinced in the construction of the 
pendulum. | 

To Mr. Prior the silver Isis medal and twenty guineas 
were likewise awarded, for his improvement on the striking 
part of aclock. ‘This machine strikes the hours and repeats 
them with only one wheel, without fly, or pinion, rack, or 
step-wheel; and, when it repeats, the spring or weight does 
not go down in any degree, but remains as if it had not 
repeated. 

An ingenious communication from Mr. Jones of Holborn 
was accompanied with the Model of a self-adjusting Crane, 
for which he was honoured with the Society’s silver medal. 
The usual defect in cranes is that it is necessary to pass 
through as much space in raising a light load as a heavy 
one, unless an alteration be made in the relative velocities 
of the power and the load, by manually changing some wheel 
or pinion. This defect, on public wharfs particularly, where 
every succeeding load may vary in weight from that which was 
last raised, Mr. Jones has removed, by the invention of a 
crane which possesses in a great degree the property of spon- 
taneous regulation; that is to say, an equilibrium is main- 
tained between the power and the weight, as nearly as possible : 
so that the person employed is scarcely aware of the differ- 
ence of the weights which he is raising, except by the greater 


or less time required in the operation; the exertion on his 
part 
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part remaining in all cases the same. The application of the 
universal lever in raising weights is not new: but a principle 
of self-adjustment comprized in the variation of the propor- 
tionate lengths of the two arms of the lever, and that variation 
effected by the agency of the load itself, independently of the 
interference of the labourer, is a great improvement. 

Mr. Barchard received the silver medal for the construction 
of a Cylindrical traversing Rake, for the purpose of stirring 
tobacco, malt, corn, hops, mustard, or any kind of seed. 

To Sir John Sinclair the thanks of the Society were voted 
for his present of a Portable Mill for grinding flour. 


‘ The French portable military mill, presented to the —— 
by the Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, is one of many thousands whic 
were used by the French armies in foreign service, and particu- 
larly in the Russian campaign, in which, from the length and 
rapidity of the march, it was manifest that as great a reduction as 
possible of the heavy baggage would be necessary. On examin- 
ation by the Committee of Mechanics, it appeared to combine in 
an eminent degree the qualities of portability, of simplicity and 
ingenuity of construction, of facility in making use of it, and of 
expedition in regard to the quantity of work done. The Society, 
adopting the recommendation of the Committee, resolved that a 
description of it should be inserted in their annual volume, in the 
hopes that it might be found useful, not only in an army on active 
or foreign service, but in workhouses, in prisons, in schools, and 
in private families. An ingenious mechanic, a member of the 
Society, has already manufactured a considerable number, which, 
from the ready sale and general approbation that they meet with, 
appear fully to justify the opinion entertained by the Committee, 
of the utility of the machine as a family mill.’ 


The whole of this apparatus, it may be observed, is con- 
tained in a box 14 inches square and eight inches high. In 
order to fit it for use, the mill must be fastened by means of 
certain iron pins, screw bolts, &c., which constitute a part of 
the machine, to a strong table, a cross-bar, a gun-carriage, or 
any other proper support which may happen to be at hand. 

The silver medal and fifteen guineas were voted to Mr. 
Aust, for the invention of a machine for raising loaded carts, 
drays, or any two-wheeled carriage, and for extricating the 
shaft-horse if he has fallen down. —Ten guineas were like- 
wise adjudged to Mr. Coad for a machine to enable shoe- 
makers to work standing. Engravings accompany both the 
communications. 

Mr. Caslon received a silver medal for an improvement 
in the construction of Gas-lamps; and Mr. Essex obtained 
the gold Ceres medal for a Winnowing Machine, which is 
represented as separating chaff, dirt, and all extraneous mat- 
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ters from corn, more effectually and completely than any ma- 
chine previously known. It is peculiarly adapted to be used 
under the threshing machine, as by one process, and by the 
same power necessary for the threshing machine, it clears the 
corn, and renders it fit for market. 

Mr. Bray has availed himself of one of the properties of 
that most powerful of all agents, Air, namely its buoyancy, to 
effect a great improvement in the construction of Life-Boats. 
Nothing which tends to alleviate human suffering, or save 
human life, — nothing, particularly, which contributes to the 
safety of those brave fellows who expose to imminent peril 
their own lives in the endeavour to rescue their comrades from 
the horrers of shipwreck, — could fail to attract attention and 
receive reward from this Society. A cubic foot of air is 
capable of supporting 56|lbs. weight. Relying on this pro- 
perty, Mr. Bray fixes air-boxes under the thwarts, made of 
clean deal plank, free from knots, carefully planed and fitted 
up, and so well covered with pitch and rosin within and paint 
without, the nails themselves being dipped in the composition 
before they are driven, that the boxes are made perfectly air- 
tight; and a great body of confined air is thus brought into 
advantageous operation, without any inconvenience. The sim- 
plicity of this contrivance renders it applicable to all boats, of 
whatever form and dimensions, without the introduction of 
any incumbrance. 

Mr. Farey, for a Double-ball Cock to accelerate the filling 
and regulate the quantity of water to any required level in a 
cistern, received the Isis medal; as likewise did Mr. Farnham 
for a Steam-trap; and Mr. Preston for a Portable Deck-glass 
with a ventilator, which is considered to be a great improve- 
ment on the bull’s eyes formerly used, as it not only gives 
equal light, but, by the admission of fresh air, ventilates the 
state-rooms of the smacks, &c. in which it has been employed, 
to the great relief of passengers. 

Mr. Wilson was rewarded with ten guineas for his simple 
apparatus to supersede the barbarous and degrading employ- 
ment of children in sweeping chimnies. ‘The certificate of a 
chimney-sweeper attests its efficacy: it costs only half-a-guinea; 
and a child not more than twelve years old finds no difficulty 
in managing it alone. | 

An engraving is given explanatory of the mode by which 
the rudder of his Majesty’s ship Arab was rendered service- 
able, by Capt. Bagnold of the Marines, after having sustained 
material injury in a tremendous gale off Newfoundland. Three 
of the pintles were completely gone, the fourth was sprung 
three parts through, and in five minutes more the rudder must 
inevitably 
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inevitably have been lost, whet the ready ingentity of Capt: B. 
contrived the means of repairing it so effectually that it brought 
the ship into Lough Swilly, in the north of Ireland, the Wind 
blowing hard all the way. 

An elaborate and scientific communiéation from Dr. Davis 
was accompanied by a set of Craniotomy Forceps, distin- 
guished by the additional epithets of single, curved, and 
double-curved; likewise a smaller instrument, intended to 
bring away uterine or vaginal polypi, after their previotis 
separation from the base, and which is therefore called the 
Uterine Polypus Forceps. The following testimonial in favour 
of these instruments was signed by Dr. Sims, Sir R. Croft, 


and Dr. Charles Clarke: 


‘ These are to certify, that we have seen and examined Dr. 
Davis’s craniotomy forceps, and we think that the instrument is 
perfectly well calculated for the purpose of extracting the child 
in those unfortunate cases where craniotomy is necessary. It is 
simple in its construction, easy of application, effective in its 
power, and much safer for the patient than the crotchet, or any 
instrument now in use.’ 


In consequence of the above certificate, and the strong con- 
current testimony of some professional gentlemen who favoured 
the Committee with their personal attendance on the occasion, 
the Society conferred on Dr. Davis the honour of their gold 
medal. | 

The goli Isis medal was likewise voted to Mr. Conolly for 
a Telegraphic System. _We believe that this is the plan 
which, under the title of an ‘ Acadian Code of Signals,” 
was lately published in a small quarto volume, and duly re- 
ported in our Number for July last, p. 333. 

The volume concludes with an impressive and excellent 
Address delivered by the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Aikin, on the 
27th May, 1817, at the annual distribution by the Duke 
of Sussex of the rewards which had been adjudged in the 
course of the session. He gives a brief account of the origin 
and progress of this truly national society, and of the system 
of internal management which it has adopted from experience 
as best fitted to carry its objects into execution. A. society 
consisting now of one thousand seven hundred members, from 
all ranks, professions, and trades, at an expence to all of some 
money, and to many of much valuable time, ‘ collected toge- 
ther without any motives of private interest, without even the 
usual bait of convivial enjoyment, or the more respectable 
motive of chartered honours, is actuated, as purely and 
simply as it is possible for large bodies of men to be. actuated, 
by the liberal wish of fostering merit and of communicating 
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useful knowlege.’ It is well observed by Mr. Aikin that, as 
in a pecuniary point of view the rewards of this Society de- 
rived from the moderate annual contributions of individuals 
are comparatively of small amount, their value consjsts in the 
attendant honour, and in the consciousness of desert. 


‘ A premium churlishly bestowed is worth just as much as the 
old or silver it consists of, and no more; it is a mere pecuniary 
gift which, to the lowest fractional denomination, may be stated in 
current coin. In such a spirit, this Society has never granted its 
rewards, and in such a spirit we trust they have never been ac- 
cepted. The olive wreath of the Olympian victors, the oaken gar- 
land of ancient Rome bestowed on those who had preserved the 
lives of their fellow-citizens, the medals conferred by our British 
Universities as the appropriate and sufficient reward for abilities 
and attainments of the very highest order, the Copleyan medal of 
our Royal Society, not to mention the honorary badges, accorded 
by their grateful country to those, who in these latter times of 


difficulty and danger have sustained the national independence at 


the personal risk of all that on earth can perish — these, with nu- 
merous similar examples, which I need not detail, shew how con- 
sonant it is to the very nature of man to be impelled to the highest 
exertions by the intellectual and moral motives of duty, of self- 
esteem, of honourable fame. 

‘ Let the Society of Arts continue to regulate its proceedings 
on these principles; let it wisely and consistently bestow its re- 
wards ; let it be as liberal and discriminative of its praise, as of its 
money and its medals, and it will deserve a higher rank than that 
to which it has hitherto aspired.’ 





ArT. VI. Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern, from the German of Frederick Schlegel. 2 Vols. 
8vo. il.1s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 


R. FREDERICK SCHLEGEL is of Danish extraction, was 

born a Protestant, and began his literary career in a 
liberal spirit, as a friend of freedom: but circumstances, and 
the writings of Mr. Burke, have altered the direction of his 
opinions: he has conformed to the Romish religion, has ac- 
cepted employment at the court of Vienna, and, under the 
patronage of Prince Metternich, (to whom the German 
original of this work is dedicated,) undertakes in sixteen 
lectures a survey of the literature of the world, with a view to 
discredit the philosophic and innovating class of writers, and 
to revive public confidence in the panegyrists of orthodoxy 
and legitimacy. His discourses, which have much literary 
value, were reported by us with analytical detail at p. 5c6. 
of our eighty-first volume; and, as we have there sufficiently 
expressed 
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expressed our sentiments concerning the more remarkable 
opinions which they contain, it will suffice if we now extract 
a few passages in order to exhibit the quality of the trans- 
lation. The extant traces of Gothic heathenism are thus 
collected : 


‘ In Saxony itself, after its submission to the yoke of Charle- 
magne, the theology of Odin became very soon rooted out. But 
even in much later times there remained many traces of its 
superstitions. The country people would not part with their 
festival of Spring, and that most innocent, most natural, and 
most universal of all holidays, was still hallowed with due ob- 
servance at the opening of the May. Many usages of the same 
kind were preserved among the Christian services of the Pen- 
tecost. Even at the present day, in many of the northern districts 
of Germany, at that season of the year when the day is longest, 
great fires are kindled by night upon the mountains; a custom 
whose meaning has long since been forgotten, but which is 
beyond all doubt another relic of that ancient system so long 
paramount in all the regions of the north, It was natura! that 
those traces should linger the longest among woods and hills, 
which were of old the favourite scenes of this Pagan worship. 
Even after the lapse of many Christian centuries, a superstitious 
reverence is still attached to some antique and spreading oaks 
among the forests of the Hartz and the Riesengebirgen *; in our 
popular poetry the odoriferous linden is still invested with its 
character of magic; and the branches of the willow are in the 
hands of every fortune-telling gipsy. Many relics of the deserted 
faith were indeed preserved, but they soon assumed the character 
of mere vulgar delusions, and sunk far below the loftiness of their 
old religious destination. To the inspired prophetesses and man- 
drakes of northern antiquity, succeeded the tricks, the execrations, 
and the midnight dance of witches ; and in place of Odin’s Valhalla, 
the majestic congregation of gods and heroes — came the haunt- 
ings of the Rheingau, and the ghostly tumults of the Night of 
Moonwort. 

‘ In the mean time the theology of Odin, after being banished 
from its native land, found a secure asylum in the Scandinavian 
north ; where it yielded, not till after a long struggle, late and 
reluctantly to the Christian faith, and from whence the knowledge 
of it, preserved in many glorious songs and legends, has in later 
days been communicated to ourselves. It is by means of these 
Scandinavian remains that we are now enabled to trace the poetry 
of the middle ages, and in particular the whole system of Teutonic 
opinions, to their true sources. Above all we are indebted for 
these advantages to the Icelandic Edda. This work seems to 
have received the shape in which it now appears somewhere 
between the gth and the 13th centuries— between the age of 
Harald Harfagr, when the Normans first established themselves 


¢ * The Hills of the Giants on the borders of Bohemia.’ 
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in Iceland, and the death of Snorro Sturleson and the suppression 
of the Icelandic freedom. In its later parts we find many 
allusions both to the Greek mythology, and to Christianity, partly 
introduced with a view of tracing similarities between these 
systems and the northern legends, partly for the purpose of con- 
necting the history of the Scandinavian tribes with that of the 
ancient nations. But in the most admirable passages, and above 
all in the poetry of the elder Edda, there breathes, in its utmost 
purity, the true spirit of the northern theology. The perfect 
unity of this system is that which distinguishes it most remark- 
ably from that of the Greeks. The Greek theology was perhaps 
too rich to permit of its being well and consistently represented 
in one picture. Besides, if we compare it with the northern, we 
cannot fail to observe a want of proper end or purpose in the 
whole of its arrangement. The divine and heroic world of the 
Greeks is perpetually losing itself in the world of men; their 
poetry in the world of prose and reality. But the theology of 
the north is consistent and entire; every thing is foretold by 
prophecies, and the last long expected catastrophe is a perfect 
close. ‘The whole resembles one progressive poem — one tragedy. 
From the commencement, which teaches how the earth and the 
world arose out of the carcase of a benumbed giant — and the 
description of those happier days when the holy ash Ysdragill, 
began to grow green over the old abyss — (‘‘ that tree of life 
which extendeth its roots through all oceans, and spreads its 
branches over the universe”?)—and the narrations how bold 
heroes and the friendly spirits of light overcame, in many com- 
bats, the might of the giants and the old powers of darkness ~ 
down to the last great mystery, the ruin of gods and Asae — of 
Odin and his comrades —the whole is one great and connected 
poem of nature and heroism. The real object upon which its 
interest depends is, as in almost all other poetical legends, the 
termination of a glorious and heroic world. The destiny of war 
is ever most hostile to the noblest, the most valiant, and the most 
graceful of herocs ; and Odin assembles all that are slain in his 
Valhalla, that he may have the more friends and fellow-com- 
batants in that last war against the power of his enemies — a war 
in which he is of old destined to be not the victor but the 
vanquished. The first incident in which this great object of the 
whole is set forth, is the death of Balder. As in the Trojan 
legends, by the death of the two noblest heroes, Hector and 
Achilles, so here also by the death of Balder, “ the favourite of 
all the gods, the most beautiful of warriors’? — there is shadowed 
out the universal decay of the heroic world. His fate is fixed by 
destiny ; in vain does the foot of Odin tread the path to Hades. 
Hela, like the Theban Sphinx, gives no answer but an enigma — 
an enigma which is to be explained by fearful tragedies, and 
secure to destruction the fated prey.’ 


Leibnitz and Spinosa, the two greatest metapbysicians of 
Germany, are thus compared : 


© Leibnitz 
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¢ Leibnitz was, in one point of view, a great blessing to his 
country. It is very true that he was a physician who made use 
of palliatives, but was incapable or unambitious of effecting a 
radical cure; yet even this was much if we consider the wants of 
the time. He was a scholar as well as a philosopher, and his 
works contain innumerable points which call us back to those who 
preceded him. It is perhaps the chief fault of Leibnitz that he is 
too fond of reviving exploded difficulties, but even by this defect 
of his, he has been the most admirable harbinger of men who felt 
within them the spirit, the call, and the passion, to plunge more 
deeply into all the labyrinths of thought, and all the secrets of 
knowledge. He marks the point of transition from the philosophy 
of the seventeenth to the new mode of thinking of the eighteenth 
century — one of the most remarkable eras in the whole history 
of mankind. As he and his philosophy have never exerted much 
influence out of Germany, and have been little studied in France, 
and not at ali in England, I have thought fit to pass him over in 
silence while treating of foreign philosophers, and reserved him 
for a place by himself. The same conduct has been adopted in 
respect to his adversary Spinosa, because he too has had a similar 
fate, has been little heard of either in his own country or in 
England, and not at all in France, but been zealously defended 
and attacked by Germans alone. Spinosa’s greatest error, that 
of making no distinction between God and the world, is one of 
the most pernicious nature. He denied to individual beings inde- 
pendence and self-direction, and saw in them all only various 
manifestations of one eternal and all-comprehending existence ; 
he thus took personality from the Deity, and freedom from man, 
and by representing all that is immoral, untrue, and impious, as 
appearances, not realities, he went far to destroy all distinction 
between good and evil. This error is so intimately connected 
with the doctrines of unassisted reason, that it is probably the 
very oldest of all the falsities which sprung up in the room of the 
truth originally communicated to mankind by his Maker. But 
Spinosa threw pantheism into a more scientific shape than it ever 
possessed before his time. The error itself is one so natural to 
scientific and self-confident reason, that Descartes, from whose 
system that of Spinosa immediately sprung, was prevented only 
by the want of depth and decision in his spirit, from falling into 
the abyss upon the brink of which he stood. In this, as in many 
other cases, we must be careful to separate the error from the 
person. It frequently happens that he who first opens up a new 
path of error, who even thoroughly prepares it, and points it out 
in the most decided and fearless manner, is nevertheless far less 
dangerous than his followers who pursue the same track without 
the same confidence. The morality of Spinosa is not indeed that 
of the Bible, for he himself was no Christian, but it is still a 
pure and noble morality, resembling that of the ancient Stoics, 
perhaps possessing considerable advantages over that system. 
That which makes him strong when opposed to adversaries who 
do not understand or feel his depth, or who, unconsciously, have 
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fallen into errors not much different from his, is not merely the 
scientific clearness and decision of his intellect, but in a much 
higher degree the open-heartedness, strong feeling and conviction 
with which all that he says seems to gush from his heart and soul. 
We cannot call this a natural inspiration; such as that which 
animates the poet, the artist, or the naturalist, still less the 
inspiration of the supernatural world, for where can this find a 
place when there is no faith in an effective Deity? But it isa 
thorough and penetrating impression and feeling of the eternal, 
which accompanies him in all the ranges of his thought, and lifts 
him above the world of the senses. The remarkable error which 
lies at the root of all his philosophy is indeed a pernicious and 
detestable one, and it might appear as if nothing could be worse. 
Yet if we compare the error of Spinosa with the atheism of the 
eighteenth century, we shall be at no loss to discover a mighty 
difference between them. That material philosophy, if we must 
give it such a name, which explains every thing by matter, and 
gives the first place to sense, is an error which seems almost to 
lie lower than the region of humanity. Rarely, among particular 
individuals who have embraced such a system, can there be much 
reason to hope for a return to truth; although there can be no 
difficulty in conceiving that an age or nation, which has seen its 
pernicious moral consequences openly displayed, should throw it 
off with abhorrence. The high spirituality, on the contrary, of 
that other error into which Spinosa fell, may well appear to leave 
greater means and more open paths for reformation.’ 


The translation is throughout executed with honourable 
fidelity and satisfactory elegance; and it will secure to its 
author the praise of knowing how to interpret a difficult 
writer, without sacrificing his characteristic peculiarities. 





Art. VII. The Life of James the Second, King of England, &c. 
collected out of Memoirs writ of his own Hand. Together 
with the King’s Advice to his Son, and His Majesty’s Will. 
Published from the original Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton 
House, by the Rev. J. Stanier Clarke, LL.B. F.R.S. Histori- 
ographer to the King, Chaplain of the Household, and Li- 
brarian to the Prince Regent. 4to. 2 Vols. pp. 750. and 
678. 61.6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


4 he demand on our attention by books of travels, politics, 
and other subjects of fugitive interest, is often such as to 
cause an unavoidable delay in the report of works of a dif- 
ferent character ; we mean such as record transactions of old 
date, and are calculated less for direct perusal than for oc- 
casional reference and permanent deposit on the shelves of a 
library. It would, however, evince a reprehensible indif- 
ference to the value of our historical documents, to pass over 
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so considerable an addition to them as a life of James II. ; 
which, though the author is not positively known, has evidently 
been compiled from memoirs written by that sovereign. The 
public were long since apprized by Mr. Fox of the unfortu- 
nate loss, in the confusion of the French Revolution, of 
those original memoirs which Mr. Hume saw at the Scots 
College at Paris, and might term without exaggeration ‘¢ a 
prodigious literary curiosity :” but there happily remained in 
Italy a variety of papers belonging to the Stuart family, and 
in particular the four volumes of MS. from which the present 
work has been printed. This MS., composed evidently some- 
what more than a century ago, was handed down from one 
race of the royal exiles to another; until, on the death of the 
Duchess of Albany, daughter of the well-known Pretender, it 
fell into the posession of Abbe James Waters of Rome: with 
whom Sir John Hippisley, acting on the part of the Prince 
Regent, made in 1806 an agreement for their transfer to 
England and deposit at Carlton-house, in consideration of 
an annuity tothe Abbe. ‘The existing hostilites with France, 
and especially the acrimony with which commercial transac- 
tions were prohibited after our Orders of Council in 1807, 
rendered it a matter of no little hazard and trouble to convey 
these precious documents from Italy to England; and it was 
not till 1810 that the transaction was finally accomplished. 

These MSS. contain no explicit notice either of their author 
or the date of their composition, but there was obviously an 
interval of several years in the completion of them; and it seems 
beyond a doubt that the writer was a member of the Scots Col- 
lege at Paris, of the name of Innes: but whether he was a Mr. 
Lewis Innes, cotemporary with James II., or a Mr. Thomas 
Innes, who lived a short time afterward, and was the author of 
a * Critical Essay on the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland,” is a 
matter of uncertainty on which, as on other points of intricacy, 
we derive very little aid from the remarks of the Rev. Editor. 
— The great variety of matter contained in the first volume 
will be best explained by the following summary of the 


Table of Contents. 


1633. Birth of James, 14th October. 

1648. He escaped from England in disguise. 

1652. He took service as a volunteer in the French army 
under Turenne; who in the name of the young King 
(Louis XIV.) opposed the adverse party of La Fronde, which 
was aided by the Spaniards, and directed by the Prince of 
Condé. In this capacity, James made four compaigns ; chiefly 


in Flanders. 
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1656. Peace being concluded between Cromwell and the 
court of France, James left that countfy, and entered into the 
Spanish service. 

1657, 1658. His campaigns with the Spanish army in 
Flanders. 

1660. The Restoration: marriage of James to the daugh- 
ter of Chancellor Hyde. 

1664. The first Dutch war: the command of the fleet given 
to James. 

1665. The great sea-fight, 3d June, followed by the retreat 
of the Dutch to the Texel: 120,000]. voted to James for his 
bravery and conduct: the plague in London. 

1666. The French take part in the war, on the side of the 
Dutch: the great fire of London. 

1667. Peace of Breda with the Dutch: removal of Claren- 
don, father-in-law of James. 

1669. Conversion of James to the Catholic faith: com- 
mencement of the secret treaty between Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. for an attack om Holland, and the assumption of 
absolute power in Iingland. 

1671. Death of James’s first wife. 

1672. War, in conjunction with France, against Holland: 
James commands the fleet, and fights a sanguinary but inde- 
cisive action with the Dutch, 6th June, in Solebay. 

1673. The Test-act, passed in this year, obliged James, 
as a Catholic, to resign the command of the navy: his mar- 
riage with a Princess of Modena, also a Catholic. 

1674. Peace with Holland: beginning of the attempts in 
Parliament to exclude James from the succession to the crown. 

1675. Proposal of the marriage of Mary, James’s eldest 
daughter, to the Prince of Orange. 

1676. (October.) Conclusion of the marriage by order of 
Charles II. 

- 1678. The Popish plot: animated debates in Parliament, 
on the exclusion of James from all public affairs. 

1679. James withdraws from England: farther parliament- 
ary debates on the exclusion of James, who returns to Lon- 
don in autumn, and is sent to Scotland. 

1680. Continued discussions in parliament on the exclusion 
of James from the succession. 

1681. Parliament dissolved, and no more convened under 
Charles IT. 

1682. James at last brought back to London by the in- 
fluence of the Duchess of Portsmouth with Charles IT. 

1683. The Rye-house plot discovered, and a complete 
triumph of James’s party over the opposition. 





1684. 
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1684. Marriage of Anne, James’s second daughter, to the 
Prince of Denmark. 

1685. Death, 6th February, of Charles II., followed by the 
undisputed accession of James. 

The writer of these memoirs, whoever he may have been, 
has no claim to the encomium of the critic in point of style: 
for he confines himself to a mere recital, enlivened by no 
embellishment, and very frequently encumbered by the long 
sentences which were in fashion a century ago. 

Facts, however, are the matters which we desire in such a 
work; and of these we are fortunate enough to find, from 
time to time, very interesting details. We turned with some 
eagerness to the account of the first Dutch war, which com- 
menced in 1664, and is attributed, by the high authority of 
Lord Clarendon, to the impatient ardour of his son-in-law: 
but no admission to this effect is made in the memoirs; and 
considerable stress is laid (pp. 401, 402.) on the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch on our trade, and on the unwillingness 
of their government to give satisfaction. On other points, 
the memoirs are much more explicit. — After the sanguinary 
conflict with the Duich, 3d June, 1665, and their retreat to 
their own coast, much disappointment was excited, both in 
our fleet and at home, on account of their vessels, though 
heavy sailors, having gotten out of our reach in the night; 
and the enemies of James IT. did not scruple to add the charge 
of timidity to the long catalogue of his defects: but it is clear 
from this work (vol. i. p.415.), as from Clarendon and other 
authorities, that the fault lay with one Brounker, a groom of 
the Duke’s bed-chamber, who, apprehensive that the quick 
sailing of the vessel might carry it into the midst of the 
enemy, came on deck at night with a feigned order from his 
master. A clear account is given some time afterward of 
a very mysterious transaction, — the private treaty concluded 
in 1669 between Louis XIV. and Charles II.; by which our 
unworthy ruler covenanted to become a Catholic, and to join 
in alliance with France, on condition ef an annual pension of 
200,0001. ‘This event led to that most unjust of all our wars, 
the attack on the Dutch in 1672; a measure which we find 
(vol. i. p. 450.) opposed by James, not from jealousy of 
France, and still less from a liberal and enlightened dispo- 
sition towards the Dutch, but from a calculation that the un- 
avoidable expences of the contest would involve the King in 
difficulties, and prevent the execution of James’s favourite 
project, —the introduction of the Catholic faith into England. 
This objection, however, was over-ruled by Charles; who, on 
this and other occasions, acted an artful and dissimulating 
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part towards his brother; communicating his resolutions 
by halves, and leading him on step by step, at times by 
persuasion and at other times by promises, and, when the 
case required it, by command. All this was strikingly ex- 
emplified in the transactions relative to the marriage of Mary, 
the eldest daughter of James, with the Prince of Orange; a 
project conceived by Charles and his ministers, not from the 
slightest wish to give security to the Protestant faith or con- 
sistency to our continental alliances, but merely as an expe- 
dient to stand well with the parliament and the public in 
pecuniary affairs. As these reasons could not be urged to 
James for bestowing his daughter on a prince whom he did 
not like, we find Charles (vol. i. p. 501.) preparing him for 
the measure in a very gradual and aftful manner; first pro- 
posing to send over Lord Arlington to Holland, and adding 
Lord Ossory to the embassy on discovering James’s objections 
to the former. The negociation went on, but with little far- 
ther communication to James; until, in the autumn of 1677, 
the Prince of Orange appeared in England, addressed him- 
self to Charles, and urged that the matrimonial part of his 
business should be settled before they entered on political dis- 
cussions. James demanded postponement, and Charles ap- 
peared to acquiesce, but allowed the matter to proceed 
privately; and, when farther delay could not be avoided, he 
intimated to his brother (p. 511.) the absolute necessity of 
complying with the wish of the Prince. 

Another explanation, equally important, exposes (p. 515.) 
the first imposture in the case of the popish plot: but it is 
needless to detain our readers on a transaction which has long 
been considered by all impartial men as one of the basest 
machinations in our history. The circumstances that led, in 
1682, to the unexpected recall of James from his exile in 
Scotland, are related (vol.i. p.722.) at considerable length, 
and furnish a curious specimen of court-intrigue. It was the 
artful and avaricious Duchess of Portsmouth who accom- 
plished with Charles that which no solicitations on the part of 
James or his friends had been able to effect. The King’s 
health being uncertain, that prudent lady determined to 
realize a large sum of money, and place it in some secure 
fund abroad: but, Charles being too much straightened to 
afford her this additional supply out of his own funds, the 
alternative was to request James to settle on her, out of 
his revenue, and for a period of 50 years, a rent-charge of 
soool. a-year, which the Duchess meant to mortgage for a 
loan of 100,000l. James acceded to this proposition: after 


which the Duchess forsook the cause of his opponents, and 
urged 
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urged by every means in her power the recall of the Duke 
from Scotland. On his coming to England, in March, 1682, 
the attorney-general was ordered to prepare the necessary 
writings for the conveyance; when it was discovered, to the 
surprize of all except James, that no act relative to the ap- 
propriation of his income could be valid unless it was sanc- 
tioned by parliament. An application to the legislature for 
such a purpose would have been wholly unadvisable: but 
James, after having been graciously received at court, could 
not, with any consistency, be sent back; and the indefatigable 
Duchess, now forced to look elsewhere for her money, dis- 
covered the secret pension to the King lately renewed by the 
court of France, and intercepted from it, notwithstanding all 
the embarrassments of ‘Charles, a quarterly allowance of 
10,000l. sterling. 


Vol. II. Abstract of the Table of Contents. 


1685. Attempted invasion by the Duke of Monmouth ; its 
failure, followed by his death, and the cruelties of Kirk and 
Jefferies in the west of England. 

1686. Proceedings of James in favour of the Catholics; an 
ambassador sent to Rome; Catholic chapels built. 

1687. Opposition to the King at Oxford about Magdalen 
College; farther favours to the Catholics; dissatisfaction of 
the public. 

1688. Birth of James’s son: trial of the seven bishops: 
general discontent of the nation: preparations, in August and 
September, of the Prince of Orange: recall by James of 
several of his measures in favour of the Catholics: landing of 
the Prince, 5th November, in Torbay. James withdraws from 
London, 1oth December, but, being stopped at Feversham, 
is brought back, and does not finally leave the kingdom until 
24th December. 

1689. James goes from France to Ireland: failure of the 
siege of Londonderry : his operations in other respects suc- 
cessful. 

1690. Reverses of James in Ireland: loss of the battle of the 
Boyne, 1st July, after which he returns to France. Battle off 
Beachy-head, 30th July, in which the French fleet are suc- 
cessful against the English and Dutch. 

1691. Continued correspondence between James and a 
number of his adherents in England: final submission of Ire- 
land to William. 

1692. Preparations for a descent by the French in Eng- 
land: defeated, by the decisive battle of La Hogue, on the 
19th and 2oth of May. 


1693; 
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1693, 4, §, 6. James remains at St. Germain’s: continued 
correspondence with his adherents in England. 

1697. Peace of Ryswick: James protested against the 
treaty. 

1698. James retires in a great measure from worldly oceu- 
pation, and gives an increased attention to religious duties. 

1701. His death on the 16th of September. 

The events related in this volume are of great importance; 
being in the first place the acts of James from his accession 
in February, 1685, to his flight in December, 1688: but they 
are of too great notoriety to require any notice on the present 
occasion. A similar remark applies to the military oper- 
ations of James in Ireland in 1689 and 1690, particularly the 
long siege of Londonderry and the battle of the Boyne. The 
portion of the narrative that is new relates to the difficulty of 
receiving assistance from France, and the differences which pre- 
vailed among the counsellors of James. In July, 1690, he 
returned to France, and had his hopes raised to a great pitch 
both by the victory of the French at Fleurus in Flanders, 
and by the naval conflict off Beachy-head: which flattering 
expectations actuated him during nearly two years, until the 
prospect was once more overcast by the memorable battle of 
La Hogue. [rom this time forwards, he was less sanguine, 
considered Providence as disposed to visit him with mortifi- 
cation, and sought relief in the consolations of religion. Still 
the armies of France stood their ground in the Netherlands, 
and the adherents of James in England continued to corre- 
spond with him: when at last the peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
the acknowlegement of King William by Louis XIV., and 
the advanced years of James, concurred to set the question at 
rest, and disposed the royal exile more and more to pious 
meditation. In this state of mind, he derived comfort from 
an occasional retreat to the well-known monastery of La 
Trappe, and visited Paris only at the times of great religious 
solemnities. He thus brought himself to consider all his 
failures as trials imposed on him by a benevolent Providence, 
and dismissed every idea of revenge or even ill will towards 
his enemies. 

The latter half of the volume, comprizing the time (from 
1690 to 1701) which James passed in retirement, treats of trans- 
actions hitherto less open to the research of historians, and 
for which MS. memoirs are an authority of great interest. 
It is here that we find a notice of the correspondence kept up 
between the deposed sovereign and his former servants, Go- 
dolphin, Marlborough, Admiral Russell, and others. No in- 
quiry connected with the memoirs of James is more interest- 
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ing than how far these distinguished servants of the state, 
particularly Marlborough and Godolphin, can be accused of 
want of fidelity to King William by corresponding with the 
exiled monarch. The great charge against our illustrious 
General is the letter of 4th May, 1693, conveying intelli- 
gence of the intended expedition from Portsmouth against 
the harbour of Brest. Macpherson was the first who adduced 
this foul accusation, on the authority of the memoirs of James, 
by publishing a copy of the letter in the documents ap- 
pended to his * History of England from 1688 to 1715 *:” 
Dalrymple repeated the charge; and the present narrative 
contains an assertion to the same effect: but the name of 
Churchill is inserted (as it often happens in this MS.) in a 
different hand, or at least at a date subsequent to the writing 
of thetext. ‘Those who know the habitual inaccuracy of Dal- 
rymple, and the doubtful veracity of Macpherson, will lay 
but little stress on such part of the evidence as depends on 
them; and it is remarkable that the original of this letter 
could not be found when it was sought, above forty years ago, 
among the Stuart papers at Paris. Still we must not allow 
our partiality for the man who afterward covered our arms 
with glory, to carry us farther than the expression of a doubt; — 
founded partly on the disappearance of the original, and partly 
on the very explicit nature of the alleged communications, 
while most of Marlborough’s letters to King James were 
couched in very general terms. An author of great weight 
in all that relates to MS. documents, and of whose history of 
Marlborough we hope shortly to lay a report before our 
readers +, seems to have no doubt of the authenticity of this 


particular document: but he considers the whole correspond. - 


ence of Marlborough and Godolphin with James as prompted, 
not by any desire to thwart the measures of King William, but 
by an anxiety to secure for themselves a pardon in the event 
of a change of sovereign. 

We were not a little curious to know how a writer, who 
claims for James the character of great humanity, could ex- 
tenuate his approbation of the inhuman conduct of Jefferies 
in the west of England. This author meets the charge by a 
positive assurance (p. 43.) that the King was adverse to these 
excesses, and was not informed of their extent until too late: 
but how is this palliative to be reconciled with the honours 
showered on that unworthy occupant of the bench; who, after 
his return to London,-and when his enormities were known 





* Macpherson’s original Papers, vol.i. p. 487. 
+ Coxe, in his Life of Marlborough, vol. i. pp. 43. 59. 
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in all their extent, was raised to the rank of Chancellor? 
The author fully establishes the assertion (made long sinte on 
the authority of the Stuart papers), that the treaty of Ryswick 
contained a secret stipulation for the succession of the son of 
James to the throne of England, on condition of his being 
educated in the Protestant faith. He is, however, very far 
from confirming the animated apostrophes attributed by tra- 
ditionary report, on more occasions than one, to James; who, 
when told of the advantage obtained by the French over the 
English in the naval action of Beachy-head, (30th of July, 
1690,) is said to have exclaimed “ C'est la premiére fois que 
vous les ayez battus :” instead of this, we find him (p. 409.) 
*‘ applauding himself exceedingly for having come over from 
Ireland at that opportune moment.” The battle of La Hogue 
is described circumstantially: but, far from sanctioning the 
report that James entreated his allies to spare his former sub- 
jects, it represents him (p. 494.) proposing to put a strong body 
of landmen on board the French ships that were run aground, 
as the only means of keeping up an effectual fire, and of re- 
pelling the armed boats of the English who were about to 
attack them. 

Though at all times an active and diligent man of business, 
James had acquired, from passing his youth abroad, too much 
of that love of pleasure which was so unfortunately predomi- 
nant in his brother: but his advice to his son (vol. ii. p. 625.) 
contains the most anxious exhortation to beware of giving 
way to the influence of women, and enforces, from the ex- 
ample of the: French as well as the English court, the per- 
nicious effects of such influence both on the personal tran- 
quillity of a prince and on his conduct in public affairs. We 
give the passage in the orthography of the age. 


‘ Princes if they once let themselves go, and give themselves 
up to these unlawfull and dangerous affections, are more expos'd 
to the sensure of the world then others of a lower sphere, and 
haue much more to answer for then others for the ill example 
they give, and are as lyable to all the chagrins of men of less 
figure, and none more apt to be deceived then themselves, for 
the most part tis not for themselves, let them realy be never so 
agreable in their persons or conversations, but for their quality 
and being in a condition to make great settlements for them, 
and to satisfy their vanity. I speak knowingly, and nothing but 
what I haue seen, and has been related to me by undeniable 
witnesses, and I never knew or heard of but one, who did not 
one way or other deceive their galant, and am persuaded that she 
was misled meerly by the love of the person of the Prince which 
she has shew’d by her quitting the world and going into a Nunnery 
of a Very strict rule, where she has lived ever since a great 
example 
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example of pennance and mortification.* — Would but Kings, 
Princes, and great men, consider and take warning of these kind 
of dangerous women, they would sooner take a Viper into their 
bosome, then one of these false and flattring creatures. — When 
at a club of some of the mutinous and antimonarchiccall Lords 
and Commons, it was proposed by some to fall upon the Mistressis 
(of Charles II.), the Lord Mordant the father, sayd, By no means, 
let us rather erect Status for them, for were it not for them the 
King would not run in debt, and then would haue no need of us: 
you see how carefull Kings as well as other People ought to be 
not to lett themselves be led away by any Vice; the inconveni- 
encys are great and fatal, for had not the King your Vncle had 
that weakness which crept in him insensibly and by degrees, he 
had been in all apearance a great and happy King, and had done 
great things for the glory of God and the good of his Subjects. 
—I1 do assure you, that the King my Brother was never two 
days togather without having some sensible chagrin and dis- 
pleasur, and, I say it knowingly, never without uneasinesse oc- 
casion’d by those Women: tis not proper for his and their 
sakes to enter into particulars, or els I would do it exactly, by 
which it would appear how little faith or sence of kindnesse they 
had for him, who shew’d them such marks of his concerne and of 
his liberality, nay profusness to them, what care they tooke to 
enrich themselves, to gett marks of favor, preferment, and other 
conveniences on their relations, or such as made their Court to 
them, how unfitt so ever they might be, never considering any 
thing but themselves, not caring how they expos’d the King, so 
they gratifyd their pride, their covetous humor, or revenge on 
those (who) would not make their court to them, Jetting them- 
selves be made use on by privat cabals and publick enemys of the 
Crown, to the great prejudice of the Governement, which was very 
apparent in the disgrace of the Lord Chancelor Hyde, and the 
carrying on so far and so violently the Exclusion against me; the 
first instance proceeded from revenge, and the latter from Love of 
mony, the factious party having promist the Lady then in power, 
one hundred thousand pounds if she could prevaile with the King 
to consent to it, I mean the Exclusion, and truly she did her 
weake endeavours for (as she has since owned to me) she beg’d 
on her knees the King to consent to it.’ 


This work, though of great interest to a writer or to a 
grave inquirer after historic truth, possesses little attraction 
tor the current reader ; the narrative being frequently tedious, 
and discovering no taste in the selection of circumstances, 
and no great political sagacity in either the writer or his 
royal master. As an example, we may cite, with regard to 
James, the ignorance in which he so long remained respecting 
the projects of the Prince of Orange in 1688; and, on the 








* He probably alludes to the Duchess de la Valiere. 
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part of the writer, the character (vol. i. p. 432.) of Lord 
Clarendon, in which we find a mere summary of his life, 
without any attempt to discriminate the leading qualities of a 
man who was so intimately connected with both Charles and 
James. The book is printed literally from the MS., and 
bears, like the original, marks of considerable variation in 
the orthography: but this was not unusual in the days of un- 
defined grammar. ‘The great attraction of the work is the 
introduction of long extracts from the lost MS. of James ; 
and fortunately this appeal to authentic documents takes 
place generally on questions of the greatest importance. We 
are sorry to be unable to add any commendatory tribute to 
the reverend editor; who really has performed very little 
except the duty of giving to the public a faithful impression 
of the original. Nothing can be more lame or worse arranged 
than his preface; in which (p. 25.) the battle of Marston-moor 
in 1644 is anachronically introduced with regard to the 
secret treaty of Charles II. with France in 1669. To find, 
also, the * historiographer of the King’ making quotations 
from Dalrymple’s Memoirs, with all apparent confidence in 
the judgment of that singular writer, must be not a little 
mortifying to those who are capable of appreciating the 
merits of our historical authorities. Elucidations of obscure 
points in the much disputed period of Charles II. would have 
been a most acceptable tribute from an editor to the public: 
but what shall we think of the statement (vol. i. contents, 
p- 73-) in which all the vulgar allegations against Lord 
Shaftesbury are repeated, without any notice, or apparent 
knowlege, of the judicious and eloquent discrimination made 
with regard to that nobleman by Mr. Fox, in the letter 
prefixed to his History of James II. ? , 

. The Memoirs conclude with a copy of the Will which 
James drew up before he left England in the end of 1688, 
and with his advice to his son, Prince Edward, already men- 
tioned. An Appendix contains extracts from the Icon Basi- 
like; which would be read by the public with great attention, 
were it not now in a manner an ascertained point that this 
celebrated work was the composition not of a royal author, 
but of Dr. Gauden *, afterward bishop of Exeter. 
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* See Macdiarmid’s Lives of British Statesmen, p. 542. 
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Art. VIII. A History of Whitby, and Streoneshalh Abbey ; 
with a Statistical Survey of the Vicinity to the Distance of 
Twenty-five Miles. By the Reverend George Young, with the 
Assistance of some Papers left by the late Mr. R. Winter, 
and some Materials furnished by Mr. J. Bird. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
pp- 960. With Plates. Longman and Co. 


A History of Whitby, composed by Chariton, but not re- 
markable for accuracy, preceded and prepared this superior 
work. The late Francis Gibson, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, had provided some drawings and some manuscript 
notes with the view of editing Charlton anew: but he relin- 
quished the task in 1792 to Mr. Richard Winter, who con- 
tinued to accumulate materials, and issued a prospectus of the 
intended publication, for which subscriptions were received. 
Mr. Winter, however, also died, leaving his papers in a less 
forward and finished state than they were expected to be. 

These papers have since passed into the hands of the 
Reverend George Young, a truly meritorious antiquary; 
who, in conjunction with his friend Mr, Bird, a cultivator 
of natural history, has prepared them for the press. The 
portions provided by Mr. Winter are inclosed in brackets, 
and severally distinguished; the vacancies, or rather the vast 
deficiencies, are admirably filled up by personal research; 
and additional illustrations, graphic and literary, are care- 
fully provided. Mineralogical matter has also been appended 
by Mr. Bird; and various individuals, who have commu- 
nicated family-manuscripts, or subordinate articles of in- 
formation, are named with becoming and _ appropriate 
gratitude in the preface. ‘The entire work forms a learned 
and comprehensive account of the district to the topography 
of which it is consecrated; and it will be considered as a 
welcome addition to those libraries which are intended to in- 
clude the voluminous set of our county-histories. So much 
Saxon learning, indeed, so judicious a criticism of monu- 
ments, so compressed a collocation of materials, and so com- 
plete an inclusion of every expedient topic, are seldom to be 
found in ‘the local chroniclers: if England be the proper 
study of Englishmen, they usually aspire to make it the 
study of a life: but Mr. Young forms an honourable ex- 
ception, and has been employing his studies to spare the 
labour of his readers. 

The first book gives a general history of the district, and 
is divided into three chapters, treating of the original inha- 
bitants, or Roman period; of the barbarian invasions, or 
Danish period; and of the Anglo-Norman or English 
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ascendancy. The first of these sections, however, does not 
teach a sound antiquarian doetrine. The author says, p. 5., 
that Britain was originally inhabited by’Celts: but Pinkerton 
has proved that the Caledonians of Agricola were Goths, not 
Celts; and that the Celts are posterior intruders into the 
northern shires, and went thither from Ireland. All the 
eastern half of Great Britain was aboriginally settled by 
Goths, by the Piks, Viks, or pirates, from the German 
coast. The Romans called the eastern part of Britain the 
Saxon shore, and appointed their earliest prefect over it by 
the title of Count of the Saxon shore; so that, in the time of 
the Romans, the Saxon language prevailed there already. 
In London, English was spoken long before Hengist landed 
in the Isle of Thanet. From the firth of Forth to the firth 
of the Thames, not a single river, hill, cr town, has a Celtie 
appellation. Camden, a prejudiced Welshman, who wrote 
early, and has been unthinkingly copied by too many of our 
antiquaries, founded the indefensible theory that the Welsk 
had peopled the eastern half of Britain; whereas the relative 
extent of the Saxon and the Welsh languages sufficiently 
shews that the earliest and most numerous tribe of settlers 
must have come from among the Saxons. — The Danish and 
Norman periods are given by the present authors with greater 
research and sounder judgment than the Roman. 

Book II. undertakes the history of the abbey of Streones- 
halh, and includes a diffusive sketch of the ecclesiastical 
history of the neighbourhood. It is divided into fifteen 
chapters, which treat (1.) of the introduction of Christianity, 
and of monastic institutions. More information might have 
been collected from the Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish sagas, and the other literary remains of the Piks, 


concerning the state of heathen religion on the eastern coast 


of Britain before the adoption of Christianity. A critical 
treatise on the mythology of the Gothic north remains a 
desideratum in our literature; it would assist the antiquary 
to illustrate many dark epochas, and the poet to embellish 
many daring enterprizes. (2-) Of the foundation of the mo- 
nastery of Streoneshalh by the Lady Hilda. (3.) The synod 
ef Streoneshalh. (4.) Caedmon the poet, and other celebrated 
men connected with the monastery. In this section, occur 
some peculiar translations from the poems ascribed to 
Caclmon, which differ considerably from the versions of 
Dr. Sayers and of Mr. Sharon Turner, but which are cer- 
tainly intitled to the praise of being derived from a sound 
knowlege of the original language. (5.) Cell at Hackness 
founded. (6.) Life of Ailfleda, and plunder of the monastery 
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by the Danes. (7.) Restoration of the monastery under the 
modern name of Whitby. The author thinks that the con- 
tiguous village was thus named from the ‘whiteness of the 
houses built with the ruins of the first monastery: but we 
rather incline to suspect that the Danes, who took possession 
of Streoneshalh, and settled there, came from the island of 
Wissby in the Baltic, and that they called their new dwelling 
place after their old country. The Saxons always change 
the s of the Danish and German dialects into ¢; and thus 
weiss becomes white, heiss becomes fot, schweiss becomes 
sweat, and kessel, kettle. ‘To be a colony from Wissby is a 
truly illustrious origin. That island is the Amalfi of the 
north ; and the earliest code of maritime law, which grew to 
be international among the Gothic tribes and the Anseati¢ 
cities, had its beginning at Wissby. (8.) Of the abbots 
William, Nicholas, Benedict, and their successors. (9.) Pos- 
sessions, privileges, immunities, and revenues of the monastery. 
Some information, now first promulgated, and derived from 
a manuscript Whitby Register in the possession of Mrs. Ca- 
tharine Cholmley, occurs in this curious section. (10.) Secu- 
rities for the monastic possessions; feudal services given 
or required. (11-) Disputes and agreements concerning the 
rights and possessions of the abbey. (12.) Buildings of the 
monastery, and the cells, hermitages, hospitals, churches, 
and chapels belonging to it. Graphic illustrations of the 
remaining ruins adorn this section. (13.) Officers of the 
monastery, and eminent men attached to it. State of learn- 
ing and of religion. (14.) Account of neighbouring 
monasteries. (15.) Dissolution of the monasteries, and 
ecclesiastical history of the ensuing zra. A puritanic yet 
tolerant spirit pervades the author’s remarks on the Re- 
formation: he approves the austere sabbaths of the reformers, 
which have no precedent in Jewish antiquity: but he re- 
commends an universal liberty of conscience, and a political 
uality between sects of opinion. 

The third book, with which the second volume commences, 
gives the history of the town of Whitby. (1.) General 
view of the rise and progress of the town, from the earliest 
accounts to the present time. (2.) Description of the town 
in its present state, its extent, and population. On this last 
subject, we have some curious observations: 


‘ It appears that the whole population of Whitby, including 
what may be called the suburbs, amounts to 10,203 souls; and 
would not reach 10,000, were we to exclude the straggling houses 
in the vicinity. From the care which has been taken in preparing 
this statement, its correctness may be depended on. It probably 
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comes within 20 or 30 of the truth, and it is undoubtedly within 
50 or 60 of the precise number at the period mentioned. Where 
the population is so great, perfect accuracy is perhaps unattain- 
able; for, even while the list is making up, the numbers are 
changing. The author, when engaged in this part of his labours, 
was forcibly struck with the shortness of life, and the mutability 
of all human affairs. While he was numbering one district, 
another which had been taken was diminished by deaths and 
migrations, or increased by births and by new inhabitants. He 
seemed to be measuring the waters of a river, which will not stop 
till their dimensions be taken, but still roll on while the line is 
applied to them. 

‘ Several curious particulars, connected with the population of 
Whitby, deserve to be noticed. It contains no less than 224 
families, or houses, in which there is no male, and 34 in which 
there is no female: in almost all of the latter, and in a great 
number of the former, there is but one individual in each. In 
the house of Mr. Geo. Gibson, at the ropery beside Spital bridge, 
there are four successive generations living under one roof; and, 
a few months previous to the taking of this account, there were 
in that house three complete couples in succession, with the 
offspring of the last couple. In another family, named Robinson, 
in Sandgate, there are twelve brothers, all seamen ; — a circum- 
stance perhaps without a parallel. There are also at present 
(in December, 1816,) in the family of Mr. Ralph Greenbury, the 
parish-clerk of Whitby, three children produced at one birth, two 
boys and a girl, all healthy and likely to live: they were born, 
however, after the population list was taken. 

‘ It will appear from the above statement, that instead of 
allowing five persons to each family, in estimating the population, 
we ought scarcely to allow more than four; there being in 
Whitby 10,061 persons (deducting 142, the population of the 
poor-houses) to 2419 families, giving an average of 25 persons 
to six families. There are some families, indeed, consisting of 
12, 13, 14, 15, or even 16 persons; but, on the other hand, 
there are many tenements containing only one individual in 
each.’ — 

¢ In connection with the population of Whitby, the surnames 
of the inhabitants may be noticed as an object of curiosity. 
Many of them are of Norman origin; as Morley, Barry, Percy, 
Bovill, Pecket, Beaumont, Pinkney, Vipond, Petch, Ward, Boyes, 
Hastings, Mennel, &c.: many are Christian names transformed 
into surnames, sometimes with the addition of s; as Andrew, 
Adams, Roberts, Charles, Cuthbert, Watt (contraction of Walter), 
Jacks, Thomas, &c. A large proportion of the surnames have 
been formed by the addition of son to Christian names, sometimes 
contracted and sometimes at full length ; as Richardson, Dickin- 
son, Dickson (often spelt Dixon), Robertson, Robinson, Robison, 
Robson, Johnson, Jackson, Harrison (for Henryson,) Watson 
(for Walterson), Thomson, Williamson, Willison, Wilson, &c. 


This class of surnames may be traced to the custom that pre- 
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wailed before the general use of surnames, of distinguishing 
persons, especially those who: had no lands, by adding the name 
of their father ;'of which numerous instances occur in the records 
of the abbey: thus, John the son of Andrew would become John 
Anderson ; Henry the son of Hodge, would be Henry Hodgson, 
or Hudson. Another large class must have originated in the 
custom of calling persons by the names of the towns or districts 
where they had property, or from whence they had come: and 
here, as might be expected, the names of numbers of places in 
the vicinity may be noticed; as Lyth, Newholm, Ellerby, Boulby, 
Gisborne (the old name of Guisborough), Loftus, Moorsom, 
Garrick, Skelton, Wilton, Sneton, Seamer, Cloughton, Scawby, 
Stainton, Pickering, Rosdale, Kildale, Farndale, Bransdale, Lang- 
dale, Teasdale, Trowsdale (or Troutsdale), Stockton, &c. A 
multitude of names have been derived from employments or 
professions; as, Smith, Mason, Wright, Skinner, Barker, Walker, 
Chapman, Cooper, Slater, Baker, Baxter, Plowman, Horseman, 
Potter, Collier, Fidler, Carter, Cook, Kitchenman, Barber, Gardiner, 
Yeoman, Miller, Turner, Webster, &c. Others are names of 
offices or dignities, for some of which it is not easy to account ; 
as King, Lord, Noble, Judge, Ruler, Marshall, Knight, Cavalier, 
Major, Steward, Clark, Elder, &c. Not a few are names of 
animals; of the feathered race, as Bird, Peacock, Swan, Crow, 
Wren, Dove, Nightingale, Woodcock, Thrush, Duck, Martin, 
Gosling; of the finny tribes, as Ling, Codling, Herring, Flounders; 
and of the quadrupeds, as Lamb, Kid, Hind, Hart, Buck, Stott, 
Bacon, and Bullock. Some names are derived apparently from 
different kinds of vegetable productions ; as Oakwood, Hazlewood, 
Ash, Rountree, Beech, Rose, Oates, Pescod, Bloom: some from 
colours; as Green, Black, White, Gray, Brown, Reid, Orange : 
some from the different parts of a house; as Hall, Kitchen, 
Chambers, Garret, Corner: a few from various small articles ; as 
Stocking, Patten, Buckle, Potts, Blades, Trap, Stamp, Scales, 
and Ringbolt : and a great number from various places or things 
upon the face of the ground; as Hill, Dale, Wood, Forest, 
Groves, Craig, Burns, Banks, Waters, Wells, Pool, Cliff, Croft, 
Mead, Moss, Close, Garth; as also Castle, Towers, Bell, Cross. 
Several are connected with the weather; as Gales, Storm, 
Weatherhill, Raine, Snowball, Snowden, Winter, Summerson. 
Many are derived from qualities or relations ; as Good, Trueman, 
Telfair, Strong, Hardy, Doughty, Speedy, Idle, Cowart, Sharp, 
Meek, Proud, Jolly, Young, Younger; to which we may add 
Anger, and Goodwill. Some have arisen from countries or 

rovinces; as Britton, England, Scott, Welch, French, and 

rank: and a great variety must be ascribed to accident, whim, 
or jest; as Unthank, Argument, Duel, Gambles, Golightly, 
Boansides, Heavisides, Handisides, Sidebottom, Blackbeard, 
Milestone, and Eyeblister.’ 


(3-) Harbour, piers, quays, drawbridge, custom-house, &Xc. 
(4-) Markets, fairs, commerce, police, poor-laws, &e.  (5.) 
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Places of worship,-religious denominations ; state of literature, 
manners, and amusements. 

The fourth and concluding book undertakes a statistical 
survey of the neighbourhood of Whitby, to the distance of 
twenty-five miles, and consists of six sections. (t.) Topo- 
graphical description, (2.) Antiquities. In this chapter 
occurs the graphic delineation of a yery curious monument, 
which is thus described : 


‘ As this is perhaps the most interesting Saxon monument in 
existence, the author is happy in presenting it to the public in a 
form much more correct than any in which it has hitherto ap- 
peared. The first and principal part of the inscription, in the 
two compartments on each side the dial, may be thus expressed 
in modern characters, writing the contracted words in full; 
ORM GAMAL SUNA BOHTE SANCTUS GREGORIUS 
MINSTER THONNE HIT WES 4L TOBROCAN AND 
TOFALAN; AND HE HIT LET MACAN NEWAN FROM 
GRUNDE CHRISTE AND SANCTUS GREGORIUS, IN 
EADWARD DAGUM CYNING, IN TOSTI DAGUM EORL: 
of which the following is a literal translation; ORM THE SON 
OF GAMAL BOUGHT Sr. GREGORY’S CHURCH, 
WHEN IT WAS ALL BROKEN DOWN AND FALLEN; 
AND HE CAUSED IT TO BE MADE NEW FROM THE 
GROUND, TO CHRIST AND Sr. GREGORY, IN THE 
DAYS OF EDWARD THE KING, IN THE DAYS OF 
TOSTI THE EARL. The second part of the inscription, viz. 
that which is over the dial, and within its semicircle, reads thus ; 
THIS IS DHGES SOL-MERCA, £T ILCUM TIDE; signifying; 
THIS IS A SUN-DIAL, FOR EVERY HOUR. The word used to denote 
a sun-dial, DH&GzS sOL-MERCA, literally means, The day’s sun- 
mark. The last part of the inscription, below the dial, reads; 
AND HAWARTH ME WROHTE AND BRAND PRES- 
BYTER; which words signify; AND HAWARTH MADE 
ME, AND BRAND THE MINISTER. 

‘ The date of this curious monument may be determined within 
a few years; for Tosti, wha was Earl of Northumberland in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, succeeded the famous Earl 
Siward in that dignity, A.D. 1055, and was expelled for his 
cruelties, in October, 1065; and as Tosti murdered Gamal, or 
Gamel, the father of Orm, with others of the Northumbrian 
nobility, A.D. 1064, and we cannot suppose that Orm, after that 
barbarous transaction, would affix the hated name of his father’s 
murderer to any monument of his erecting, the church must haye 
been built, and the inscription cut, between the years 1os55 and 
1064. — We find from Domesday, that Orm, before the conquest, 
was lord of Kirkdale, then called Chirchebi, or Kirkby ; and had 
ample possessions in that neighbourhood, and in the vale of the 
Esk. His father Gamel is ranked among the Northumbrian 
nobles; and Orm himself is said to have married Etheldrith, 
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daughter of Aldred, Earl of Northumbria.— As Orm bought 


this church, we may conclude that the lordship also came to him 
by purchase, and since his father, who was then alive, must have 
assisted in purchasing the property, it was fit that he should be 
named in the inscription. The church, being then in ruins, must 
have existed long before, and may have been erected on the con- 
version of the Danish settlers; or it might be built prior to the 
Danish irruption, for it was dedicated to St. Gregory, who first 
sent the Gospel to the Saxons.’ 


(3.) Mineralogy, botany, zoology. (4.) Agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, fisheries. (5.) Biogrgphy and family-history. 
(6.) Benevolent institutions and popular customs. An ap- 
pendix contains documents which could not. conveniently be 
included in the text of the work. 

We have only to wish that volumes so remarkably well 
executed may speedily attain a second edition, and be re- 
printed in a more magnificent form, to which honour they 
are well intitled. 





Art. IX. Letters written by the Right Honourable Philip Dormer 

Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, to Arthur Charles Stanhope, Esq. 
relative to the Education of his Lordship’s Godson, Philip, the 
late Earl. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Colburn. 


Se much good sense and knowlege of the world, if not 
always the purest morality, are scattered through the 
writings of Lord Chesterfield, as well as an unaffected grace 
and vivacity, that every new fragment of them will be wel- 
comed with interest and read with instruction. His letters 
equally deserve notice for the advice which they contain, and 
the style in which they are drawn up: they habitually incu. 
cate the spirit of a gentleman in the language of a Xenophon. 
Yet we doubt whether education, which is his favourite topic, 
was that which he best understood. He was not a complete 
master of the science of human nature. He fancied that 
well-directed precepts would suffice to form practical excel- 
lence, and he seems to have been ignorant how very much 
is innate of the temper, disposition, character, and intellect. 
He even forgets how much is always acquired by unconscious 
imitation, and appears consequently never to have feared the 
contiguity of improper models. An inconceivable want of 
judgment in the choice of tutors characterized every part of 
the education which he superintended ; and a boy of promi 
who, if turned adrift in a large school, could hardly have 
failed to unfold a natural and tractable spirit, was bred up by 
his valet-masters to capricious self-will and surly indocility. 


Dr. Dodd 
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Dr. Dodd was the worst of them: but not one of them was 
sufficiently exemplary for the habitual promixity of private 
tuition. 

Lord Chesterfield’s intentions are thus disclosed : 


‘ The Outlines of a Plan for the Education of our Boy, but 
wholly submitted to the Judgment of his Father. 

‘ Our object, I take it for granted, is, to give him, as far as de- 
pends upon our care, good morals, good manners, a proper share 
of classical learning, and a great one of more useful modern know- 
ledge. Upon these principles what follows is entirely founded. 

‘ I propose, therefore, his staying where he now is till Michael- 
mas, 1764. He will, by that time, be perfectly master of the 
French language, and also, will have picked up some good scraps 
of modern history — the most useful of all acquisitions. 

‘ As classical learning, that is, Greek and Latin, is esteemed 
necessary for a gentleman, and is really useful both for his private 
amusement and public character, I propose that, at the time 
above-mentioned, he should be put into the hands, that is, to lodge 
and board in the house, of some man of sound classical learning, 
and of a good character. 

‘ This person should be desired to teach him his religious and 
moral obligations, which are never heard of nor thought of at a 
public school, where even Cicero’s Offices are never read, but 
where all_ the lewdness of Horace, Juvenal, and Martial is their 
whole study, and, as soon as they are able, their practice. 

‘ If this person lives in town, as I could wish he did, the boy 
might occasionally have some other masters; as, for example, 
a master to teach him modern history, and perhaps an Italian 
master. 

‘ At this place I propose his staying till he is between fourteen 
and fifteen ; to speak plain, I mean, till appetites and desires begin 
to be busy ; and when they do, I would transport him, that is, I 
would send him abroad not to travel, but to reside three or four 
ror at some proper place. I shall be asked, perhaps, what place 

1e could be sent to where appetites and desires will not be grati- 
fied? I own, there is no such place, but desert islands. But there 
is a place, where, by both laws and custom, those desires are re- 
strained within the bounds of decency at least, and where they 
cannot be shamelessly and flagrantly indulged : — I mean Geneva. 
In that little, well regulated republic, no indecorum escapes the 
knowledge or the punishment of the diligent magistrates; and if 
there are vices, as no doubt there are some, they are so secret, 
that they neither give scandal nor bad exantple. There, then, I 
would have him stay four years, lodged and boarded in the house 
of some able professor of Modern History, or of the Belles 
Lettres, who should have full powers delegated to him from his 
parents. There he may, likewise, go on with advantage in his 
classical learning. And there he should also learn all his exer- 
cises, as dancing, fencing, and riding. The law of nature and 
nations is likewise taught there better than any where, by ytd 
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able professors, whose colleges, that is, lectures, he should assidu- 
ously attend. He should likewise learn, and in four years he will 
have time enough for it, both the Italian and the German lan- 
guages. I lay the greatest stress imaginable upon history and the 
modern languages: the former will make him a man of all times 
—the latter of all countries. 

‘ When he has stayed his time at Geneva, which should be 
shorter or longer, according to the use he shall have made of it, I 
would wish him to go to Paris, to lodge and board, that is, to be 
what they call interne, in the best academy there, for one whole 
year, to give him the last finishing polish. 

‘ By this time he will be between nineteen and twenty, when I 
would have him return to his own country through Flanders and 
Holland. At this age and in this country, he must and will be his 
own master, and probably my young lord: —he will make his 
own fate, whether good or bad, and there isno help forit. But by 
the whole course of his education, there is just reason to hope, 
that he will make his fate a good one.’ 


The thirtieth and thirty-first letters contain good remarks, 
and applicable exemplifications, as tu the use of ridicule in 
education, and the means of employing it. ‘This is a sort of 
parlour-discipline, which the school-master is too grave to 
employ: but for the sake of applying which, it is often 
worth while to prolong the vacations. 

A characteristic sally is the following : 


‘ What pity it is, that native truth and innocence should ever 
be warped! But it will in time: and indeed, he could not live 
long among men, if he always observed it as strictly as he does 
now. All that I wish for him in that point, hereafter, is, that he 
should assert nothing but the truth, but that he should not tell the 
whole truth. A man need not game; but if he will game and 
play upon the square with sharpers, he must be a sufferer, as I 
have sufficiently experienced. But aman must live with men, and 
if he is too open and sincere, he will infallibly be the bubble of 
most of them. But I shall not teach him this piece of worldly 
prudence, which will come of itself soon enough. 


On the contrary, those who recollect a saucy snéer of the 
late Dr. Johnson] will be surprized to observe how duly Lord 
Chesterfield appréciated the value of a dancing-master. Speak- 
ing of his niece, ,he says, (p.t12.) § Her dancing is not 
material: for no man in his senses desires a dancing wife.’ 
He adds, concerning female education ; (p. 151.) ‘If [had a 
daughter, I would give her as much learning as a boy, for 
women want more resources than men to keep them out of 
harm’s way, especially when they are married ; and if they 
have not a great deal to do at home, they will find a great 
deal to do abroad.’ 


This 
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This agreeable little volume forms a desirable supplement 
to the earlier collection of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters: but 
it may be hoped that a new and collective edition of his 
speeches and other works, preceded by a proper biography, 
will shortly be undertaken. 





Art. X. A Treatise on the Science of Ship-Building ; with Ob- 
servations on the British Navy ; the extraordinary Decay of the 
Men of War; the Causes, Effects, and Prevention of the Dry- 
Rot ; also, on the Growth and Management of Timber Trees ; 
the whole, with a View to improve the Construction and Dura- 
bility of Ships. By Isaac Blackburn, Ship-builder, Plymouth. 
gto. pp. 184. 11.5s. Boards. Asperne. 


Ww: cannot help considering the first part of the above 
title as very improperly applied, since the work con- 
tains scarcely a word that immediately appertains to what is 
commonly considered as implied by the term science of ship- 
building. ‘The autbor ought rather to have called his volume, 
“‘ Practical Remarks relative to the Resistance of Floating 
Bodies, with Observations,” &c., for such it in fact is; and 
those who may become purchasers, from the intimation in the 
first part of the title-page, will find themselves much dis&p- 
pointed. The accuracy of the above remarks will appear from 
an abstract of the table of contents, which may be thus stated: 
— On the resistance of water ; the difference in the resistance 
at different depths; on the velocity of bodies moving in 
water, and the increase of resistance due to an increase of 
velocity; on the increase of velocity from an increase of 
power; difference of effect according to the position of the 
body, to the form of the bow end, and the form of the stern 
end; on the resistance of bodies with eurved bow ends, and 
on bodies not wholly immersed. 
The above are the contents of the first part. The second 
treats on what the author calls, in complianee with the 
eneral language of seamen, the suction of the stern, but 
tter known to men of science by the denomination of the 
minus pressure; the effects as due to different figures, and 
particularly to those which resemble the. form of ships. — 
The third and last part of this division of the work treats 
on the friction of water on bodies, arising from their motion 
in passing through it, under different circumstances of form 
and immersion.— Such are the subjects on which the author 
has bestowed the title of the Science of Ship-Building; with 
what propriety, our readers may now judge for een 
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We wish to be understood here as objecting only to the 
title, the matter itself being far from uninteresting, and not 
in fact unconnected with the science to which the author re- 
fers: we only blame him for not being more explicit in his 
enumeration. 

Let us now offer a few remarks with reference to the exe- 
cution of the work; and on this point we are sorry that we 
cannot speak very favourably. The author has, it is true, 
drawn together the results of various experiments, but he no 
where informs us of the methods which he followed in the 
| performance of them; and we are therefore wholly unable to 
| judge of the degree of confidence that may be placed in his 
results. Neither has he attempted in any way to deduce 
from them any general formule or rules, by which his deduc- 
tions may be referred to other cases; so that, if the resistance 
of a body were required, which differed in any respect, viz. 
in form, magnitude, or position, we should be, with regard to 
what is here given, as mach at a loss as if no such experi- 
ments had ever been performed;—nor can we perceive, 
throughout the whole of this division of the treatise, the 
slightest reference to any of the numerous experiments made 
by preceding writers. Yet Mr. Blackburn surely could not 
but have heard of the experiments of Bossut, De Buat, Vince, 
and Eytelwein, and particularly those of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Naval Architecture. He ought also to 
have informed himself of Dr. Young’s deductions and com- 
parisons of the above experiments ; and to have examined his 
results against the formule of the latter author. We cannot 
undertake to perform this labour ourselves, but we will fur- 
nish him with the theorems, and he may still make the com- 
parison. 














First formula, R = cos. ’a + +5 tan. a. 

Second do. R= 5+ 13,5 tan. a + 288 cos. *a ~ 360° + a. 
Third do. R=cos. 7a + *0000004217 @3**8 . 
Fourth do. R=cos.’a + *4 vers. a. 





In these formule, FR is the resistance, and a the angle of 
the plane’s inclination. 

As far as Dr. Young’s computation is carried, it would ap- 
pear that the latter formula, which is by much the most simple, 
agrees remarkably well with Bossut’s experiments; and we 
should be glad to find its accuracy farther established by its 
coincidence with the result of those of Mr. Blackburn. 

The only striking fact that we have seen, in the part of the 
work to which we have hitherto confined our observations, is 
with reference to the atmosphere of water, as it is denominated 
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by the author, which bodies moving in fluids carry with them. 
This, he remarks, is rendered obvious by the spires of grass or 
sea-weed which attach themselves to the bottoms of vessels, 
and which are seen to be playing about in all directions, the 
same as if the vessel were perfectly at rest, although its velocity 
at the time may be very considerable. Another proof which he 
gives of this fact is, that the extreme edges of the paddles of 
steam-vessels frequently move with a velocity which scarcely 
exceeds that of the vessel itself; that is, if the velocity of the 
boat be about eight miles in an hour, the velocity of the-pad- 
dles will also be about the same; whence the author concludes 
that the water in the vicinity of the vessel must move forwards 
with it, or otherwise the boat would leave the water with a 
velocity equal to that with which the paddles meet it, and 
consequently no force would be found to impel the vessel 


forwards. 


‘ The steam-vessels which go from London to Margate, have 
paddle wheels twenty-seven feet in circumference, and the wheels 
are moved round by the steam-engine thirty times in a minute. 
The velocity of the paddles at the circumference of the wheel is, 
therefore, thirteen feet and a half per second, or about eight 
miles per hour; and it is found, that when the paddles move in 
the water with this velocity, those vessels move forward with the 
same velocity, or very nearly; namely, eight miles per hour... If, 
therefore, the water immediately next to the vessel (in which the 

addles move) was stationary, and the vessel only had motion, the 
paddles could not operate with any force against the water, the 
vessel moving through it with the same velocity as the paddles 
move against it; and the water must forsake the paddles as fast 
as the paddles moved to the water. It is evident, therefore, that 
the water immediately next to the vessel accompanies the vessel 
in its motion, and that with velocity enough for the paddles to act 
against this water with sufficient force to impel the vessel forward 
eight miles per hour, at the time when the paddles themselves 
move against the water only at the same rate.’ 


We shall now dismiss this division of Mr. Blackburn’s 
volume, and pass to the second, ‘on the rapid decay of our ships 
of war,’ which we consider to contain a variety of valuable 
and important information ; although even here, we think, too 
much is delivered in the way of assertion, too little argument 
is employed, and too little attention paid to the opinion of 
other writers. —- With respect to the decay of our vessels, 
the author remarks ; 


‘ It always happens, that the materials which go first infect 
and destroy those in contact with them. The oaks of North 
Europe being of quicker decay, will destroy our own native oak, 
when used in contact therewith, in one-third of the time of its own 
: natural 
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natural durability, or when used by itself. The oak and fir of 
Canada is still more perishable in itself, and more destructive to 
our native oak, than even those of North Europe. By looking to 
the history of the French marine it will be found, that the use of 
the timber from Canada, while that country was in their posses- 
sion, proved destructive to their ships also. The decay of our 
own navy was certainly never so great before these materials were 
introduced into the ships. 

‘ But our native oaks have undergone a change; acorns from 
abroad, particularly from America, have been sown in this coun- 
try. The landed proprietors find it more advantageous to use 
thém, because of their producing trees of a quicker growth than 
the oak from the native acorn. The timber from foreign acorns, 
has become now of a fit size for ship-building, and much of this 
spurious material has been used under the denomination of English 


oak.’ 


The cause of this effect is explained in a subsequent page, 
and we are inclined to think that there is much sound reason 
in the argument : 


‘ In different climates, trees are of a different nature. In cold 
climates, the timber is chiefly resinous, to resist and protect it 
from intense frosts ; witness the whole tribe of pines. Under the 
torrid zone, where trees grow up, and are hardened by the hottest 
rays of the sun, they are protected from the scorching heat by the 
closeness of their texture ; such, for instance, are the hard woods 
of the Brazils, the Havannah, the Floridas, Terra Firma, on the 
banks of the Amazon and Oroonoko, at Guayaquil, Baldivia, and 
the East Indies. Other trees in those climates, when of a porous and 
open grain, are found to be oily and odoriferous ; and this, to pro- 
tect them equally from the heat and putrefaction in hot pestilential 
situations. Such are the teak, of Batavia, of Bombay, Bengal, and 
Pegu; the Santalum, also, of Malabar; the cedar of the Japanese, 
of Cuba, the Floridas, and the Bermudas. 

‘ In climates, where the extremes of heat and cold alternately 
prevail, resinous trees abound still more with turpentine, than in 
those parts where the extreme of cold only is felt; whereby they 
have always a sufficient quantity to protect them from the intense 
frost, notwithstanding the exudence of much of its turpentine from 
the heat of the sun. Such is the pitch-pine vee of the southern 
states of America, the spongy substance of which is saturated with 
turpentine, not only to guard it against the extremes of heat and 
cold, but also from the quick transitions of those extremes, occa- 
sioned by the sudden shifting of the wind, from the sultry south, 
to the cold north-west ; and in these parts the oak (the live oak) 
abounds with oil; nature commonly affording peculiar and proper 
sustenance and protection to trees, correspondent to the climate. 

‘ It must be further observed, that the timber of but few trees 
will last so long out of, as in its native climate. Timber grown in 
the northern regions abounding in turpentine, when afterwards 
exposed to the excessive heat of the torrid zone, the sun drawing 
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out the turpentine, it dries up, and perishes, from the loss of its 
natural preservative ; and, indeed, most of the European woods 
rend and dry up under the torrid zone, being commonly too soft to 
withstand the excessive heat. 

¢ The timber grown in hot countries, which, with care, endures 
for ages in its natural climes, if brought into the northern regions, 
and exposed to intense frost, does not last. The fibres of the tim- 
ber when water-soaked, become expanded, and over-distended 
with frost; and these ungenial operations being frequently repeat- 
ed, occasion the timber, at length, to lose that firm adhesive state 
of its fibres; which, being forced into a porous state, becomes 
subject to dry-rot.— Intense frost acting upon timber, not of a 
resinous nature, even of the growth of the northern regions, occa- 
sions it to become porous, and of a soft texture ; and, consequently, 
such timber of these latitudes, as is not resinous, is commonly of 
little durability: hence, why the oaks, the elms, the beech, and 
the birch, of North Europe, so soon decay. Trees also growing 
in poor soils, which obtain their nourishment, and draw their sap 
and life rather from the air and water, than from the earth, are 
commonly shaky, being shook with the frost and wind. Those 
trees of the temperate zone, which grow where the frosts are not so 
intense, are generally of a more compact texture, and of greater 
durability : such is our British oak. And those which grow where 
there are no frosts, and under the hottest rays of the sun, are of 
the closest and hardest texture, and of longest durability in their 
own native climate.’ 


It appears from the above extract, that the author is deci- 
sive in’the preference which he gives to the wood of hot 
countries; and he afterward recommends in particular the 
teak of the East Indies; the adoption of which for ship- 
timber, he observes, would be the means of preserving for 
any future emergency the valuable oak of our native soil. 
That this preservation is amply required will be evident from 
the statement, that not enough of oak is now left in the royal 
forests to supply us with timber for one ship of seventy-four 
guns per annum; and that the country does not possess at 
present above one-fourth of the number of oaks that it con- 
tained some years ago. ‘These, if they may be considered as 
facts, and we see no reason to doubt their accuracy, certainly 
speak strongly in favour of the proposed adoption of the 
teak-wood ; although it might be attended with some extra- 
expence. ‘The author enters on the computation of this 
extra-expenditure; and he shews that, by converting the 
timber béfore it is brought from India, the cost would not be 
so great as we might be led to imagine. 


‘ Supposing the price of teak in India to be 4]. per load in the 
rough state, add ros. per load for the labour of converting the tim- 
ber; and suppose two loads in the rough to produce one in the con- 
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verted state, and that 14]. per load in its converted state be the 
freight to England, the expense delivered into his Majesty’s yards, 
in a converted state, would be little more than 22]. 10s. per load. 
Comparing this with the cost and expense of English oak-timber, 
when reduced to its converted state, the teak will be found to cost 
not a great deal more than the English oak. It may be made evi- 
dent, that a ship can be built in England of teak and English-oak tim- 
ber together, at a very little more expense than one built in India : 
taking into the account of the latter, the expenses to Government 
in sending out stores, and in transporting the ship to this country. 
The most advantageous disposition of the teak-timber, and of 
English oak-timber, in the construction of a ship, is, for the tim- 
bers to be of teak-wood, and the planks and thick-stuff to be of 
English oak. It is much more expensive to take out decayed tim- 
bers, and replace them with new ones, than to take off decayed 
plank and thick-stuff, and replace the same with new; consequent! 

the most durable materials should be appropriated to the timbers. 


According to the. above plan, the teak would be employed 
only for furnishing the main timbers, while the English oak 
would be used for the planking: but, if we are correctly in- 
formed, specimens of several trees have lately been landed in 
our dock-yards, from an almost inexhaustible foreston the coast 
of Africa, about 200 miles from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which might be well employed for the latter purpose. This 
timber, known under the denomination of stink-wood, is of a 
specific gravity rather less than that of oak, and apparently 
almost as well calculated to resist decay as teak itself; while 
it is much better suited for many purposes in ship-building, in 
consequence of its tough and elastic nature: an undeniable 
proof of which is that a piece of 20 feet long, 15 inches deep, 
and 13 inches broad, has been bent to a two feet four inch 
curve by Hookey’s machine, without any apparent injury to 
its fibres. The expense in the country is, we believe, only 
that of felling, or very little more; and, if converted into 
planks before it left the forest, it might be delivered into any 
of his Majesty’s yards at not more than 51. tos. per load in 
planks, and therefore at a much lower rate than our own 
oaks. The opinions of our dock-yard officers have, we un- 
derstand, been taken on the propriety of adopting the use of 
this timber, some of which we have seen: but, as it generally 
happens in such cases, the answers returned have been at 
variance with each other. Still, however, we should hope 
that some fair trial will be given to it; which, even if it failed, 
would be attended with little or no extra expense. We have 
seen a specimen of this wood; and, as far as we are able to 
judge, it possesses all the requisite qualities for becoming an 
useful material in our building establishments. 
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Mr. Blackburn also examines the merits of some of our na- 
tive woods, and observes: 


¢ The natural quality of our pines (the spruce, the larch, and 
the Scotch fir, in particular, ) are quite equal to the pines from our 
American colonies ; and with proper care in the raising, pruning, 
seasoning, and felling, would be found to answer in ship-buildin 
equally as well as the fir-timber and deals imported from North 
Europe. For near a century past we have been the dupes of our 
northern neighbours, who by care and proper management in rear- 
ing and felling their trees, have brought their fir-timber and deals 
into the best condition for use; and we have been using these 
materials, while our own spruce, larch, and Scotch fir, though 
naturally equal to them in quality, have been out of repute; inso- 
much, that an universal prejudice has ‘been raised against them; 
and thus, have our neighbours been enriched at the expence of our 
negligence and mismanagement. Attention is required to these 
trees ; for upon that alone depends their value and condition.’ 


We are glad to see the undue prejudices giving way, which 
have long existed against the fir and larch of Scotland. It 
has been shewn by a late writer * on this subject, from actual 
experiments on the strength of different woods, that the fir- 
timber of the forest of Mar is at least equal to that of the best 
‘Riga; and that it is in all respects as well adapted to the 
pearance of ship-building. The following extract from the 

ast-mentioned author is so much to our present purpose, that 
we make no apology for introducing it. Speaking of the 
trees from which his specimens were cut, he says ; 


‘¢ Each of these trees was about 28 inches in diameter at the 
butt, and contained 50 feet in length of serviceable timber; the 
rain remarkably clean, free from knots, and full of turpentine ; 
and from the results in the following table, it appears that the 
strength exceeds that of any other fir, that was submitted to ex- 
periment ; although the second specimen of Riga was selected 
from a tree supposed to be of superior quality, on purpose to form 
the comparison. 

‘¢ The forest of Mar, from which these timbers were brought, 
the property of the Earl of Fife, is 20 milesin length and in some 
places 20 miles in breadth, and contains upwards of 60,000 trees 
of the above description, besides an immense number of less di- 
mensions, fit for building and various other purposes. The ma- 
nagement of this extensive forest appears to have been formerly 
much neglected; but great care is now taken to promote the 
growth of many thousands of young timbers, which will follow in 
succession those already fit for the axe.” 


It must be worse than madness to expend our property on 


the purchase of foreign fir, when we have such resources of 
our own at command. 
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We dare not trust ourselves with examining the other part 
of Mr. Blackburn’s remarks, relative to the practical business 
of the shipwright, the propriety of this or that mode of fast- 
ening, &c. as it would lead us far beyond our assigned limits. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with remarking that 
much good sense, and the best possible motives, seem to have 
dictated the author's several observations; and we are only 
sorry to find them given very often in a manner somewhat ir- 
regular, frequently repeated, and always without the least re- 
ference to the opinions of other writers. 





frt. XI. The Intellectual Patrimony, or a Father’s Instructions. 
By James Gilchrist. 8vo. pp. 168. 6s. Boards. Hunter. 


I* our Ixxxivth volume, p. 304., we noticed a work of this 
writer on Philosophic Etymology. His talent is rapid 
and piercing, his dialectic resource is abundant, his opinion 
is courageous and original, and his eloquence is imaginative 
and dazzling. Though he changes his topic too frequently 
to exhaust any individual stream of inquiry, yet he may 
always be read with interest and instruction, when not with 
confidence and satisfaction; and, if he has rather the 
brilliancy of incrustation than of solidity, yet some precious 
materials have been employed in the fashion of his book. 

This somewhat singular title veils a treatise on literary 
education, couched in the form of letters or addresses from a 
father to a child; or rather of dissertations drawn up for a 
son’s eventual use, but above the actual years of the person 
to whom they are inscribed. The object, like that of Mr. 
Ensor’s Independent Man, is to make one of those indocile 
doctors, or literary demagogues, known by the name of 
philosophers, who are to rebuild in modern forms the massy, 
mouldering, Gothic, institutions of the feudal ages, and to 
bestow on Europe rational creeds and representative govern- 
ments. 

The first favourite proposition of the author is that mental 
liberty and independence are necessary to mental excellence. 
This is defended in various ways by remarks on credulity, 
diffidence, cowardice, imitation, systematic education, read- 
ing, roting (a word of Mr. Gilchrist’s invention) and repeat- 
ing, indolence, and the other preventives of mental exertion. 
However ingenious the argumentation, and however gladly 
we should be convinced of the necessary connection between 
intellect and independence, between talent and virtue, we 
are fearful that the history of human nature supplies but too 
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many instances of admirable mental faculties, having been ac- 
companied with a plastic and interested docility to the will of 
“ the powers that be.” Lord Bacon manifested perhaps the 
strongest mind which England has produced; yet he cannot 
be entirely acquitted of servile flattery to his prince, or of a 
corrupt administration of the laws. Indeed, experience 
rather favours the opposite suspicion, that second-rate 
talents, for the very reason that they take but a partial one- 
side view of things, are more remarkable for fidelity of zeal 
and constancy of decision. 

Another conspicuous proposition in this work is, that 
mental exertion ts necessary to mental excellence. ‘This is a 
mere truism. Who can run if he does not stir ?— Much is 
said against indolence, as if indolence were a voluntary 
fault. Surely it rather resembles that occasional flaccidity of 
bodily fibre which succeeds to exertion, and announces 
weariness; it is an indirect debility of mind, analogous to the 
temporary impotence to which every faculty is subject after 
extreme effort. Now, as some bodies are less elastic and 
robust than others, and sooner collapse with fatigue ; so some 
minds, from native tendency, sooner sink into indolence 
than others, and are compelled longer to await the returning 
power of application. Fits of indolence are essential to the 
recovery of exhausted energy, and will commonly be found 
requisite in proportion to the duration and intensity of the 
previous exertion. Mechanical stimulants applied to the 
body, such as wine, will remove for a time the commencing 
indolence of the mind: but the remedy is of dangerous use, 
and only advisable for orators, or other persons whose hour 
of intellectual activity is not left to their own choice. Ex- 
cessive application during youth is commonly succeeded by a 
long maturity of indolence.— The concluding chapter of this 
section is well adapted to display the peculiar hue of the 
author’s sentiments, and is intitled * Despair of Success 
preventive of Exertion:’ 


‘ A principle of non-exertion in the mind of many persons is 
the opinion that it is impossible at this late hour of time —in this 
‘old age of the world—to accomplish any great purpose of in- 
vention or discovery ; as if intellect were become effete or dotard 
—as if all the raw materials of reason were worked up — every 
region of intellect cleared, and in the highest state of cultivation 
— as if all the patents for invention were already taken out — 
as if, in short, those who went before had left nothing for us who 
came after, but a few gleanings which they thought not worth 
their attention. This being a general opinion, is it surprising 
that the whole field of literature is sprinkled over with poor 
gleaners ? 
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‘ The origin of the above opinion is classical idolatry. The 
ancient classics have long been held up as models of supreme 
perfection, which it would be thought presumptuous impiety to 
attempt to equal; and the highest aim of learned writers is to 
imitate, not surpass, the great Plato and the great Cicero. 

‘ This literary superstition is now happily on the decline; and 
I venture to predict, that within the space of a century the 
classical models will be as much on mere sufferance as the writi 
of Pope and Addison; and that the pedant will be as much 
ashamed to display his classic fripperies in sensible company, as 
to have it known that he wears a coat taken from an old clothes- 
stall. 

‘ That you may not be deterred from great purposes and 
attempts by any superstitious faith in ancient learning and past 
invention, I refer you to the works of Bacon — particularly his 
Critique of the more eminent Philosophers —the first part of the 
Novum Organon, and the whole of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. The truth is, that when a few authors are excepted, there 
is hardly any thing in the largest library of the world deserving 
the name of thinking. Let not your heart fail you at the sight 
of this great Sahara. The world of intellect is all before you, 
where to choose your subject, and utility your guide. Only a 
few shores of the great continent of reason have been discovered ; 
—or rather reason is yet childishly weak and timid, creeping 
along the coast of truth within sight of precedent and authority, 
and never boldly launching out into the great ocean of discovery, 
steering its course by the polar star of logical certainty; but 
wandering in the mists of verbal ambiguity, or groping in the 
dark of scholastic jargon. If you would rectify reason and 
explode absurdity —if you would transform the wilderness of 
literature into a fruitful field— if you would demolish Babel- 
buildings and intellectual labyrinths,— in short, whether you 
would put down error or raise up truth, there is ample employ- 
ment for your whole life, if as long as that of Methuselah. 
The chaotic mass of learning contained in a large library is merely 
pre-existent matter out of which your omnipotent resolution may 
create a noble system of science, simple and harmonious, and 
useful as the workmanship of heaven around you. Standing on 
the vantage-ground of truth, as discovered by Bacon and the 
other true philosophers, how far may you not see—how much 
may you not accomplish! 

‘ The opinion that much time and apparatus are necessary to 
great mental operations, is a great obstacle to intellectual 
exertion. But what is the fact? Did Bacon spend his whole life 
in literary leisure ? He impoverished himself, indeed, to enrich 
his intellectual! apparatus ; and perhaps you will never be able to 
expend a hundredth part of the sum expended by him on books, 
instruments, experiments, &c.: but I fully believe that he would 
have made every important addition to knowledge contained in his 
matchless writings if he had never expended a hundred pounds on 
books and instruments. 
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¢ Helps can do little without intellectual energy ; — intellectual 
energy can do much without helps: it is a kind of omnipotent 
power, which can work without ordinary means; it can create 
both means and ends, as it were, out of nothing. Perhaps a rich 
storehouse of advantages is in every case more detrimental than 
beneficial to the mind, for it is impossible to have auxiliaries 


wie relying on them; and in proportion as the mind trusts to 
external aid, its own internal power is diminished. So far as my 
observation has extended, it may be laid down as a general 
maxim, that a rich study makes a poor student; just as none 


are such intellectual paupers as the hereditary possessors of 
immense wealth.’ 


We do not stay to contest the disputable points in this 
quotation. A third section, superior, we think, to the first two, 
treats of the ‘ amusements obstructive of intellectual excel- 
lence.’ Among these is justly ranked a complacency in petty 
excellences. As Chesterfield advises his gentleman in all 
companies to strike at the highest, so the man of letters 
should always aim at conversing with superior writers; and 
rather with the great writers of foreign countries than of his 
own. In every book, so much must consist of transplanted 
ideas and recollected terms, that it is of importance to collect 
these common-places from recondite and out-of-the-way 
authors: the strangeness of the borrowed matter will thus 
give it the appearance of novelty and originality. Even our 
national classics are become too familiar for the intimacy of 
the polished ; and to quote them is trivial pedantry, when not 
accomplished with striking felicity. 

Against sensual indulgence a long chapter occurs at p. 69. ; 
and the advice given is moral and christian. Against amuse- 
ments, also, many splendid arguments are arrayed in a 
manner worthy of a puritanic pulpit: yet the shunner of 
amusement is seldom so industrious as he who varies his 
occupations, and is much more liable to hypochondriac an- 
noyance. As if no extreme of austerity and asceticism could 
satisfy this teacher of self-denial, a Philippic, or rather a 
Tertullianade, against theatricals is introduced, which occu- 
pies fifteen pages. ‘The, arguments surely are flimsy. It is 
objected to the theatric art, that it is ‘ nothing whatever but 
imitation, which is one of the lowest occupations, intellect- 
ually considered, of which man is capable.’ Are not all genius 
and all intellect, in as great a degree, imitation also? No 
person, from native force, ever translated his thoughts into 
language beautifully and clearly at first. It is by selecting 
the brilliant and precise phrases of others, that the arts of 
expression slowly accumulate. The first truly strong mind 
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which attempted excellence in philosophy, that of Aristotle, 
could not reason with precision for want of models of the 
appropriate diction: yet his study of logic was profound ; 
and he failed because he had no one to imitate. Sextus 
Empiricus, with inferior intellect, reasoned more closely than 
Aristotle, because he had predecessors. So Cicero reasoned 
more closely than Plato, not from superiority of faculty, but 
from range of study. The poetic art is in like manner 
greatly indebted to imitation. We cannot trace the pla- 
giarisms of Homer: but Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, and 
Wieland, abound with transplanted passages, and incidental 
imitations of other poets. The boy who learns to read in the 
Atlantis of Bacon, or in the Human Nature of Hobbes, is 
more likely to form a habit of thinking with precision, than 
if he were early conversant with such writers as Shakspeare 
or Locke. His young mind would be accustomed to imitate 
the distinct ideas of his companions in the one case, and the 
vague ideas of his companions in the other. Now the theatre 
is, with respect to the moral art, what classical writers are in 
other departments of study; a storehouse of models which 
the audience assembles critically to appreciate. ‘The historian 
has one theory of moral perfection, and the preacher another : 
but at the theatre the znstinctive sympathies of human nature 
break loose, and praise or blame is expressed with the honest 
heart and voice of the man of nature. There alone truly it 
may be said, ** Vox populi, vox Dei.” Love of glory is a com- 
mon propensity, but the art of attaining it is rarely acquired 
without some habit of frequenting the theatre. It is there 
that the sentiments and actions, at which a whole public 
simultaneously exults, are seen to produce a gush of tears, 
or a thunder of applause; it is there that the selfish feelings 
learn their insignificance, and the generous their beauty. 
Public spirit has every where been chiefly indebted to the 
theatre. According to the life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
Domitian was hurled from his throne by the plaudits 
lavished on allusive lines before successive audiences: the 
French Revolution, also, was wonderfully assisted by the 
liberal spirit of the Parisian drama;—and to what is 
Germany about to owe her emancipation but to the heroie 
delineations of Schiller, whose Marquis Posa, and whose 
Wilhelm Tell, have been the models of her disinterested 
patriots. ‘ 

The fourth and concluding section treats of the Means of 
Intellectual Improvement. An excellent chapter is devoted to 
reading. No where does the author display his criticism to 
more advantage; and certainly he possesses that best internal 
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gauge of the intellect of others, that surest noometer, ‘a 
strong mind of his own. The length alone of the diatribe 
prevents us from copying it here. — Another very good 
chapter aims at shewing that the love of truth is necessary 
to a habit of sound reflection; and in the section on con- 
versation we have much valuable matter. On the whole, if 
some love of paradox, and various prejudices of education, can 
be traced in the opinions of this writer, still we deem them 
well worthy of public attention for their stimulating cha- 
racter: they are conceived with force, and expressed with 
vivacity: but, like those of Rousseau, they have a romantic 
tinge not in unison with practical convenience. 





Art. XII. An Attempt to establish Physiognomy upon scientific 
Principles. Originally delivered in a Series of Lectures. By 
John Cross, M.D. 8vo. pp.270. 8s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


WE have always considered physiognomy as a very inte- 

resting science, and have often wished to see it fairl 
taken up and elucidated in a philosophical manner. That 
this has never yet been the case we feel no hesitation in 
asserting ; for, although we may derive considerable amuse- 
ment and some information from the rhapsodies of Lavater, 
no person can regard him as intitled to the character of a 
philosopher. He had apparently a quick perception, which 
enabled him often to form a correct opinion respecting 
character by the lineaments of the face: but, as he was 
directed entirely by feeling, his judgment was not unfre- 
quently whimsical and capricious, and sometimes manifestly 
erroneous. Dr. Cross proceeds on a more correct plan; 
examining the structure of those parts of the body which are 
principally concerned in the science of physiognomy, inquir- 
ing into their uses, investigating the comparative anatomy of 
the same organs in different classes of animals, and finally, 
from these data, endeavouring to deduce the principles of 
his art. We are disposed to admit the justness and pro- 
priety of every one of these preliminary steps: but we doubt 
whether there are not other objects, which ought likewise to 
be held in view for the complete solution of the problem ; 
and even whether there be not some points, still more im- 
portant than any to which the author has alluded. We shall 
not, however, enter into a dissertation on physiognomy, but 
shall proceed to give our readers an account of the perform- 
ance which now lies before us. 
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Nearly half of the volume is occupied with what may be 
considered as preliminary if not extraneous matter; in which 
we have a general view, first of the physiology, and, secondly, 
of the pathology of the animal frame. No doubt, both 
these departments of science are nearly connected with 
physiognomy: but so is anatomy, and so are metaphysics ; 
yet, were we to go through all these branches of know- 
lege, we should convert a treatise on physiognomy into an 
Encyclopedia. Even waiving this kind of general objection, 
others of a more specific nature exist, and which belong 
more particularly to the mode of the execution. With 
respect both to matter and manner, we remark a great want 
of accuracy; the author seems to have taken up his ideas as 
they poured in upon him ; and to have thrown them out for the 
use of the reader, without examining what relation they bore to 
the general objects of his work, or whether they were essential 
to its subject. Moreover, he is full of metaphors, allusions, 
and analogies ; and these are so thickly scattered as frequently 
to obscure the argument, and to make it difficult to determine 
what are its general scope and tendency: while we are often at 
a loss to decide whether any particular position is to be taken 
in its literal or its figurative acceptation. We shall illustrate 
our meaning by a few quotations. On the subject of Re- 
spiration, we have the following remarks: 


‘ As respiration is the source of animal energy, and as all healthy 
chyle, from whatever food derived, is alike to the lungs, so the 
quantity of food expended in respiration must mark the degree of 
animal energy. The more fuel, within limits, you throw upon the 
fire, the greater heat and light shall be produced, but if you throw 
in too much fuel, you choke up and may even extinguish the fire; 
so if you throw more food into the stomach than can be digested, 
and expended upon respiration, or hoarded up in reservation, you 
choke up, and may even extinguish, the vital functions. Nature 
endeavours to make digestion supply the requisite carbon to re-« 
spiration, though not with a puny, scrupulous accuracy, that ad- 
mits of no latitude. As long as the signals of hunger, and of 
satiety, are regularly obeyed, so long’shall the digestive organ be 
free of any participation in the admission of disease; but no sooner 
are these signals disregarded — no sooner are the watch-posts for- 
saken, than the whole territory lies open to invasion.’ 


The hair is ranged among the physiognomical organs in 
the ensuing paragraph : 


‘ A gradation of hair might be made out with regard to texture. 
Suffice it to contrast the dorsal bristles of the hyena, or of the 
wild boar, or even the coarse crisp hair on the head of a negro, 
with the fine flowing silken hair of a European. The finer the 
texture of the hair, the more feeble is the constitution ; but, at the 
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same time, the more delicate is that part of the character to which 
the hair points. The colour of the hair is so expressive of the 
constitution, as to be considered a pretty correct index of the 
temperament. The radical strength of man, other things bein 
equal, is proportional to the darkness of the hair, That kind of 
disease which, having no outlet, is pent up within the body so as 
to affect its general functions, always more or less blanches the 
hair. Those individuals that occur here and there, in all the four 
quarters of the world, with skin and hair of a pure whiteness, and 
from that circumstance receive the name of Albinos, are always 
weakly and unhealthy. Indeed, for illustration, we need not go 
farther than ourselves and those around us. As we advance from 
weakly infancy, through stronger boy-hood, up to robust manhood, 
the hair becomes darker and darker. As we descend the other 
side of the hill of life, the hair again becomes whiter and whiter, 
and the body feebler and feebler, until we reach the bottom of 
the hill, bending and tottering with our. hoary heads on the brink 
of the grave.’ 


These we conceive to be fair, perhaps favourable, specimens 
of Dr. Cross’s manner; and they will, we apprehend, justify 
our criticisms, while at the same time they will probably 
appear to afford proofs of ability and genius. 

The organs to which the author particularly directs our 
attention, as the proper indicators of the science which he 
professes to illustrate, are the neck, the mouth, the nose, 
the ears, and the eyes. The same general character belongs 
to this as to the former part, but, as the topics are more 
closely connected with the subject, they are necessarily free 
from some of the objections which applied to the intro- 
ductory sections. Still, however, we find the same want of 
simplicity, both as to style and sentiments, the same ob- 
trusion of metaphorical language, and the same substitution 
of vague analogical reasoning for a correct deduction of 
authenticated facts. Yet we meet with many things to ad- 
mire, and some parts to applaud as not only ingenious but 
as probably just. Of this description we should be disposed 
to regard several of the author’s observations on the shape of 
the mouth, as composed of the jaws, teeth, and lips; in 
which he traces up the different forms of these parts through 
the several descriptions of animals, shews how they are 
respectively connected with their habits and faculties, and 
applies these observations to the physiognomy of the human 
subject. At least to a certain extent, we think that the mode 
of reasoning is correct; yet it requires to be pursued with 
caution, and is liable to degenerate into extravagance. Of 
this kind we conceive is the ensuing remark : 


‘ The 
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¢ The more the human teeth, in point of size, of shape, and of 
arrangement, approach to those of carnivorous animals, the more 
violent and rapacious is the animal character. On the contrary 
the more the human teeth, in size, shape, and regularity, approach 
to those of granivorous animals, the more placid is the animal 
character.’ 


The observations on the expression conveyed by the lips, 
as connected with their offices and uses, we believe to be more 
correct : 


‘ From the angles of the mouth at either side there is a gradual 
increase in physiognomical importance, correspondent with the 
gradual increase in animal importance; for the middle of the lip 
not only covers the most important teeth, but has also the most 
active share in feeling, in eating, and in speaking. That part of 
the upper lip which covers the front teeth of the upper or preda- 
ceous jaw is furnished with muscular apparatus for elevation and 
depression. Elevation renders bare the predaceous seizing teeth ; 
depression covers them up. The corresponding part of the under 
lip, covering the front teeth of the lower jaw, is also furnished 
with muscular apparatus for depression and elevation — for render- 
ing these seizing teeth bare, and for covering them up. Depres- 
sion of the middle part of the upper lip is a descent of the social 

art of the animal character over the rapacious, as if for the pur- 
pose of addressing instead of biting — indicates a sheathing of the 
sword, for the sake of a parley. The more the upper lip descends 
over the upper fore teeth, the more condescending is the social 
part of the animal character. A peak descending from the middle 
of the upper lip bespeaks animal sympathy. On the contrary, 
elevation of that part of the upper lip which covers the front teeth 
is just a preparation to bite. When the dog uncovers his upper 
teeth, we at once say that he snarls. When man uncovers his 
upper fore teeth, he either snarls or sneers; for man has the ad- 
vantage of the dog, in being a laughing as well as a biting animal. 
Thus we find that the upper lip, like the upper jaw, has respect 
to objects around. On stepping down to the lower lip, we find 
that it has, like the jaw to which it belongs, respect to self; for 
ascent of the middle part of the lower lip indicates animal pride, 
while descent indicates animal humility.’ 


We shall offer one other specimen of Dr. Cross’s method 
of reasoning; which is of a more ambiguous character, but 
may serve to illustrate the peculiar traits om which we have 
already remarked : 


¢‘ As a broad olfactory structure, from being calculated for strong 
sensation, indicated force of predaceous energy, so a broad ex- 
ternal nose, from admitting a large stream of effluvia, indicates a 
vigorous application of this predaceous energy; and the higher up 
the expansion, the more inbred is this animal boldness; great 
breadth of the upper part of the nose is indeed a characteristic 
of 
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of the fere. The reason that the upper part of the nose is more 
radical than the lower, is principally because the upper part is 
constituted of bone, the lower merely of cartilage. Although this 
division belongs more to the anatomist than to the physiognomist, 
yet as the comparative quantity of bone and cartilage may be com- 
puted during life; and as the physiognomist may have frequent 
occasion to contemplate the sepulchral ruins of former energy, 
tossed up from their dark abode, or to walk through the museum, 
amongst the more sightly, but yet solemn display of what was once 
energy, as well as passion, and feeling, and intellect, so this divi- 
sion into bone and cartilage—“into solidity and softness—is highly 
worthy of attention. The more the nose is constituted of bone, 
the more is the direction of energy fixed, determined, constitu- 
tional; whereas the more the nose is constituted of cartilage, the 
more does the direction of energy depend on individual exertions. 
The cartilaginous part of the nose seems to be to the osseous, 
what the lips are to the jaws. The more soft and pliant the car- 
tilaginous part of the nose, the more loose and unsteady is the 
direction of predaceous energy. On the contrary, the more firm 
and elastic the cartilaginous part of the nose, the more steady and 
determined is the current of predaceous energy. A nose com- 
posed of firm elastic cartilage recovers itself from every pressure, 
however frequently repeated, and maintains a straight attitude. A 
good nose ought to have a firm, and a regular formation to the 
very termination of the apertures, which indeed are by far the 
most expressive part of the nose. The wings of the nose are fur- 
nished with muscles of compression, and of expansion. Compres- 
sion indicates a prudential restraining of the predaceous energy ; 
expansion indicates loose given to the predaceous energy, and in- 


deed is produced by the same muscles, which throw the upper lip 
into snarling.’ : 


Altogether, we can recommend this volume to such of our 
readers as are likely to be interested in the topic on which it 
treats. If they may meet with a great number of sentiments 
in which they cannot coincide, they will likewise find many 
interesting remarks, which, if not of a nature to produce 
irresistible conviction, may at least be regarded as extremely 
plausible; while a degree of spirit and vivacity is thrown 
over the whole performance, which carries us though even 


those parts that we may be the least disposed to approve as 
correct. 





Art. XIII. Sermons and Lectures, by Alexander Brunton, D.D., 
one of the Ministers of the Tron Church, and Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
pp. 460. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


T= eloquence of the pulpit is said to be now at a very low 
ebb; and certainly, if it be fair to judge of this opinion 
from the specimens which in these days issue from the press 
the 
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the remark appears not far from the truth. Among the 
numerous productions of this nature which have at various 
times been submitted to our notice, we should have some dif- 
ficulty in pointing out any that peculiarly deserve, we will not 
say perusal, but a distinguished share of public approba- 
tion; or which could with safety be held up to the inexpe- 
rienced student as models of a pure and uncorrupted style. 
Undoubtedly -we except from this censure the sermons of 
Paley; which, for solidity of judgment, plain, unaffected 
good sense, temperance and charitableness in religious discus- 
sions, and real genuine eloquence, — the eloquence of feeling 
and of the heart, — can never be too highly appreciated; we 
would have them read again and again by persons of every 
description: they should be used as grammars and diction- 
aries by divines and laymen; and in this way the evil 
which we lament might stand some chance of being remedied. 
Before the days of Paley, however, long and desolate was 
the interregnum of dullness; and since his time, how much 
worse than dullness and desolation have been the unworthy 
efforts of the theologic pen ! 

Our neighbours in the North, who by some persons are 
considered as surpassing us in this species of composition, we 
cannot deem intitled to an entire exemption, on this occa- 
sion, from their due share of the general censure. Whatever 
praise may in some respects be attributable to the recent 
sermons of Scotch divines, they betray, generally speaking, a 
want of solidity and research, a barrenness of information, and 
an absence of original matter, which must prevent them from 
being considered as standard specimens of the art. They will 
be read once, and approved; then quietly and contentedly 
laid aside. The pages of Alison, for instance, are in many 
parts replete with merit: the sentiments are just, —the lan- 
guage is rich, copious, and energetic, — and the style is alto- 
gether well adapted to please and to persuade : — but too 
great a sacrifice is made to artificial elegance and unnecessary 
ornament; and the dignity and simplicity of preaching are 
compromized for the sake of a metaphor, a trope, or a well- 
rounded period, which, like the flowers of nature, look for a 
time gay and brilliant, but then droop, decay, and are for- 
gotten. ‘The same remarks, though perhaps in a somewhat 
less degree, are applicable to the style and languge of More- 
head; whose sermons would be better intitled to our approba- 
tion, and more likely to outlive the days of their carly youth, 
if the information which they afford were less scanty, if the 
truths which they unfold were more plainly set forth, and if 
greater attention had been paid to that solidity of reasoning 
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which convinces the understanding, and that practical instruc- 
tion which improves the heart, than to the harmony of tune- 
ful periods, which only captivate the fancy for a moment: if, 
in short, his style had been modelled on the substantial basis 
of our elder divines, and had savoured less of the effeminate 
prettiness of the modern popular preacher. 

The volume before us bears in many of its features a 
resemblance to those which have preceded it in its journey 
southwards, without being perfectly similar to any of 
them, It has something of the spirit of Blair, though not his 
happy combination of accuracy and elegance: it is, generally 
speaking, more solid than Alison, and occasionally as bril- 
liant; and it displays much of the feeling, but does not attain 
all the eloquence, of Morehead. Of this, however, our rea- 
ders will perhaps be better able to judge, when we have pro- 
ceeded farther in our analysis of the work. It contains 
fifteen sermons and four lectures, the latter of which are 
thrown in promiscuously and somewhat oddly among their 
companions, and seem to differ from them in name rather 
than in nature. The subjects of the former are miscellgneous, 
and are thus stated: 


‘ On the Christian Ministry. — The Gospel a Source of habitual 
Joy. — On the Divinity of the Mediator. — On Religious Convers- 
ation. — Views of the Grave. — On the Happiness of Heaven. — 
The Gospel Terms of Acceptance. — On the Intemperate Love of 
Amusement. — On the Education of the Children of the Poor. — 
On Communion with God.— Blessings changed into a Curse. — 
On the Holy Angels. — On the Fallen Angels. — On the Lord’s 
Supper. — On Christian Courage. — The Lectures are, On the 
Characters of Joseph and his Brethren. — On the First Recep- 
tion of the Gospel.— The Choice of the Apostles.— On the 
Miracle performed at Nain.’ 


The first of these discourses, as we are informed by a note 
subjoined, was the concio inauguralis, which Dr. Brunton de- 
livered when he entered on the duties of a minister in the 
Tron Church in Edinburgh, and is perhaps altogether one 
of the best sermons, or at least the most equally good, in the 
collection. If not so brilliant or so striking as some of the 
rest, it is the most free from error, and from the examples, 
which elsewhere occur, of an impure and imperfect taste. 
We make the subsequent extract rather for the sake of the 
rationality and good sense which it contains, than as a speci- 
men of the powers or genius of the author. Speaking of the 
fittest modes of duly executing the important task of public 
religious instruction, Dr. Brunton very properly observes : 
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‘ In selecting the topics on which his instructions are to turn, it 
becomes the Christian teacher to inquire, — not, assuredly, what 
will be most agreeable to himself, — what he can most easily ac- 
complish, — or what will display more successfully any endow- 
ments in which he may imagine himself to excel. It becomes him 
to inquire, not even what will be most agreeable to his people; or 
what, by avoiding all uneasy irritation, is likely to secure for him 
their partiality and praise. It becomes him to inquire, how he 
can most effectually ‘ preach Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

‘ And, blessed be God! a model is before us, which, on a point 
so momentous, may preserve us from error. The instructions 
which Jesus Christ himself delivered are recorded, by the Spirit 
of God, for our example. In these we shall infallibly find the 
themes which redound the most to the glory of our Master, by 
contributing to the everlasting welfare of his people. 

‘ Now, the public instructions of Jesus Christ exhibit, in colours 
most impressive and beautiful, the perfections of his heavenly 
Father, — those endearing attributes especially of love and mercy, 
which it is the peculiar office of the Gospel to proclaim. They 
remind us often of the operations of Divine Providence, and of 
that inspection which the Creator exerciseth continually over the 
creatures of His hand. Jesus calleth us by precept, as well as by 
example, to those offices of devotion which the Former of our 
bodies, and Father of our spirits, requires us, for our own advan- 
tage, to perform. Jesus speaks to us of the hope of immortality, 
that hope which hath vanquished the fear of death; extending our 
prospects to a world, where, all the imperfections which now sur- 
round us ceasing, happiness and purity reign for ever more. 

‘ Jesus speaks to us of the great scheme of salvation, through 
which this glorious destiny is secured to the sons of men ;— of 
those sufferings which love to man made him willingly undergo ; 
— of that death by which he “ bare our sins, in his own body, on 
the tree ;”? — of that resurrection from the grave to which he him- 
self appealed as the pledge that his doctrine was true ; — of that 
exaltation to which he hath now returned, where he sitteth ** on 
the right hand of Power,” and where “ all judgment is committed 
to him.” He establishes our faith and exalts our hope by assuring 
us, that, where he sitteth ** on the right hand of Power,” he conde- 
scendeth still to be our intercessor and advocate; that, amidst the 
‘“‘ judgment committed to him,” he remembers the infirmity which 
he humbled himself to share. 

‘ While Jesus sets before us the prospect of the heavenly in- 
heritance, he is not unmindful of the means which must train us 
for its enjoyment. While he proclaims the glad tidings of reconcili- 
ation and forgiveness, he exhibits in his law the standard of duty. 
In his example its transcript is brightly displayed. In the path of 
unfeigned devotion, — of vital holiness, — of active charity, —he 
calls us to walk, as friends and followers of him. 

‘ If these were the themes on which our Master himself most 
frequently dwelt; if these were the themes which he considered as 
most essential to the spiritual welfare of his hearers, — these are 
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also the themes which will be most frequently chosen by the Chris- 
tian teacher, if his desire sincerely be to ‘ preach not himself, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord.” ’ 


After having sufficiently dwelt on the proper characters of 
the language of the pulpit, which are stated to be, first, 
simplicity ; secondly, a practial tendency ; and, thirdly, imparti- 
ality, the author proceeds : 


‘ In order to discharge this duty aright, it is obvious that the 
teacher in the Christian church requires a higher authority than of 
himself he possesses. That authority he finds in the words of the 
text, preaching not himself, but Christ Jesus the Lord. 

‘ The teacher feels his own infirmity ; he feels that he himself is 
ignorant and erring, little entitled to instruct those who have 
wed experience and greater wisdom than his to guide them. 

ut his commission is from on high. The words which he speaks 
are the words of the living God. In the name of the Master 
whom he preacheth, and in that name alone, he offers to instruct 
the ignorant, and to build up the pious in their most holy faith. 
« As ambassadors of God,” the teachers of the Christian church 
offer to their people a hope of usefulness which no endowments of 
their own could promise. The strength of God is perfected in 
men’s infirmity. For, through what the wordly wise and the spiri- 
tually proud may call the “ foolishness of preaching,” it is the 
pleasure of our great Lord, that religious truth should be brought 
to remembrance, and the obligations of religious duty quickened ; 
that not only the ignorant should learn knowledge, but that the 
purest mind should be stirred up to useful recollection. God 
blesseth the ordinance of his own appointment ; and, even while 
the “ treasure is in earthen vessels, the excellency of the power” 
is seen to be of Him. 

‘. The planet, dark in itself and -rayless, acquires, from the orb 
that cheers the day, a splendour not its own. As it moves on in its 
appointed path, its beams direct the mariner amid the trackless 
deep; its mild glory draws the wandering eye to heaven.. And 

shall not He, from whom the sun itself receives its splendour ; — 
shall not He “ who dwelleth in the light,” and “ in whom is no 
darkness ;? — shall not He bestow on the meanest instrument 
which is employed in his service some portion of that light which 
belongs to himself alone ? 

‘ The weakness of the Christian teacher is not confined to the 
understanding. It extends also tothe heart. He isa man of like 
passions with those whom he instructs, — surrounded with the 
same temptations, —loaded with similar guilt. And how should 
he whom his own conscience remindeth of iniquity, — how should 
he who feels sin still lurking within him, — how should he reprove 
the offending ? How should he recall the wanderer? How should 
he encourage and animate the pure in heart ? 

‘ He preacheth not himself, but * Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
The doom which he proclaims against transgression is not a 
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threatening of his, but of the living God, with whom dwell infinite 
wisdom and power almighty. The precepts which he delivers are 
not the dictates of his own experience, but parts of a pure and 
spotless law, flowing from the source of all perfection, — the only 
fountain of light and life. The example which he sets before his 
hearers is not that of his own conduct — defective even in princi- 
ple, — and in practice more defective still. It is the example of 
one who was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separated from sin- 
ners” — of one who did the * work which was given him to do”? — 
of one who, “for our sakes, fulfilled all righteousness.” If the 
Christian teacher warns his flock to be holy, it is that they may be 
‘¢ holy as the Master who hath called them is holy.” If he warns 
them to be perfect, it is that they may be “ perfect even as their 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” ’ 


The discourse, which we consider as the least creditable to 
the author’s judgment, treats on the subject of ¢ religious 
conversation ;’ in. which he takes some pains to enforce, as a 
duty, the importance of frequently mixing the great truths 
and consolations of religion with the other topics of daily and 
familiar converse. ‘The advantages to be derived from such 
a habit, we confess, appear to us to be at least problematical ; 
and indeed the custom, unless invariably accompanied with a 
due proportion of strong sense and sound judgment, (qualities 
allotted only to the favoured few,) seems likely to prove utterly 
destructive of the end which we suppose is sought to be 
attained by it. Those who talk the most about a thing, we 
are inclined to think, practise it, in general, the least. 
“‘ Grand parieur, grand fou,” is a proverb as true as it is old. 
‘¢ On the minds of others,” it is said, “ religious conversation 
may have a good effect. It is natural to talk of what is 
uppermost in the mind, and it is useful to others to shew 
them the sense, which you entertain yourself of the certainty 
of the truths, and the delightfulness of the hopes of religion.” 
To this we reply that, in the first place, its being’ natural does 
not prove it to be a duty; and, with regard to its utility, we 
should be far more inclined to anticipate a beneficial result 
from that mode of instruction, which is conveyed by reli- 
gious practice, than from that which proceeds from mere 
outward profession. We prefer actions infinitely to words. 
In the one there can be no mistake, while the other is preg- 
nant with delusion. It is the great error, we think, of the 
present day to make the whole of religion, consist in mere 
talking, and feeling, and believing, and to decry the chief 
business and only legitimate end of it, its practical influence 
on the heart and conduct. Hence the return of that phari- 
saical presumption, which, eternally dwelling on its own 
merits and feelings, to the prejudice of those of every other 
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person, exalts itself on the ruin of its neighbour's reputation ; 
and hence that hypocrisy which cleanses the outside of the 
cup, but leaves the inner parts full of every impurity. We 
should, at all events, have thought that it would have been 
more wise in Dr. Brunton not to have selected this sermon for 
publication. 

On the long-contested question of the education of the 
poor, we rejoice to see such talents and eloquence employed as 
evidently belong to Dr. Brunton. The partial extracts, which 
we can afford to make from the very useful and excellent ser- 
mon on this interesting topic, will scarcely do justice to the 
original, though they may perhaps suffice to give our readers 
some idea of its merits. Having taken his text from the 
words of Psalm lxxii., ** He shall save the children of the 
needy,” the author remarks : 


‘ «The Prince”? of whom the Psalmist speaks, may, in the first 
instance, be Solomon. But no one can read the context, without 
being satisfied that the scope of the psalm applies to “a greater 
than Solomon,”—to One from whose wisdom the wisdom of 
Solomon was but a feeble stream,—to One, of whose glory the 
glory of Solomon is a feeble emblem. It was the Messiah who 
was to save the children of the needy. 

‘ There are few features in the character of our Lord on which 
we dwell with more delighted complacency than the kindness 
which His apostles represent Him as shewing to “little children.” 

¢ Wonderful would have been the condescension — most admir- 
able the grace —had He, in whom dwelt the fulness of know- 
ledge, — vouchsafed to hold converse with “ the wise and the 
prudent” —had He called around Him the few who are entrusted 
with the management of empire or are enabled to extend the limits 
of science — had He in their society explained the counsels of His 
grace, and to them confided the ministry of His word. — But He 
stoops Himself to the lowliest.— He Himself preacheth ‘“ the 
Gospel to the poor.’ — He Himself rendereth thanks to His 
Father that the mysteries of grace are “ revealed unto babes.’’ — 
‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes and of sucklings He perfecteth 

raise.”? — During His own personal ministry, and in every age of 
His church, He admitteth the helplessness of childhood to share 
in the light and the hopes of the Gospel. 

‘ The parents whose hearts were touched with the finger of 
God, and who crowded round our Lord as the hope of Israel, 
brought with them often their “ little children”? also. Placing 
them before the Saviour, they besought Him to bless them. His 
apostles, we are Informed, — ignorant as yet of their Master's real 
dignity, on many occasions “ rebuked” an intrusion which they 
considered as derogatory to Him. But He repressed their mistaken 
zeal. ‘* He said unto them, Sutter little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” And He took the “ children into His arms 


and blessed them.” Precious blessing! How far more precious 
than 
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than the temporal benediction which bounded perhaps the parent’s 
wish! Who can doubt that many on whom those holy hands were 
laid, received a spirit which enabled them to bear their testimony 
to the truth —to meet suffering and death triumphantly in its 
cause? Many whom those holy arms enfolded, parted not from 
their Protector till they were sealed as heirs of immortal glory. 

‘ They who call themselves the disciples of Messiah’s teaching, 
— who call themselves the subjects of Messiah’s kingdom, — 
ought, in’all things, to imitate the example of their Lord. Let 
them follow His footsteps in saving the children of the needy. 

‘ Man, indeed, cannot “save.” He alone, by whose word all 
things were made, can ‘ save the children of the needy.” But 
man can do much to place the children of the needy in circum- 
stances where they may find access to those means of grace, 
through the use of which, in ordinary cases, the Creator appoints 
that salvation shall come.’ 


To the objection, which has so often been urged against 
parochial institutions for the instruction of the lower orders, 
namely, that it raises the poor above their level in society, 
and disqualifies them for the humbler duties of their station, 
Dr. B. opposes various arguments, which we should gladly 
quote if we could afford to extend these extracts: but in 
truth it is no easy matter to concentrate into a focus those 
eloquent passages which are promiscuously scattered through 
the work, in such a manner as at once to do justice to their 
merits and to confirm the truth of our own observations. 

Of the four lectures, the principal characters are, as they 
ought to be, sense and truth, clothed in language energetic 
and awakening. The first, ‘On the Characters of Joseph and 
his Brethren,’ contains indeed little that is very original or 
peculiarly striking, but much that does honour to the heart 
and feelings of the writer, and is well adapted to improve 
the temper and correct the passions of either the auditor or 
the reader. The second is a very excellent commentary on 
the second Psalm, though it commits the fault of occasional 
repetition, and at times also exhibits (what we trace too much 
throughout the volume) a superfluity of ornament, and too 
elaborate a study of numerical harmony of expression. The 
third, ‘ On the Choice of the Apostles,’ is less satisfactory and 
more common-place than its companions; and the last, ‘ On 
the Miracle performed at Nain,’ is perhaps altogether the one 
which we should select as the most consistent in merit of the 
whole collection. 

Besides the partial blemishes, which in the course of these 
remarks we have had occasion to notice, one or two others 
occur, on which we cannot forbear to throw out a gentle 
and friendly intimation. Dr. Brunton, we think, is rather 
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too apt, when he begins to feel a little of the vs magzca of 
an inspiring theme, to suffer his imagination and his pen to 
run wildly over the limits of good sense and taste, and occa- 
sionally to incline too nearly to the borders of bombast. 
An instance may be found in the sermon ¢ On the Views of 
the Grave,’ in which such sentiments as are commonly seen 
on the tomb-stones of a church-yard are superbly dressed out 
in the meretricious finery of studied declamation. — We 
perceive also another peculiarity in the author’s style, 
which, if not corrected in time, will probably grow into a 
settled habit, and give to his writings a kind of mannerism, 
which will not be likely to enhance their value or to accelerate 
their currency. The same words, with which he begins one 
sentence, he repeats again at the beginning of another, and 
this is done as often as three, four, or even five times. In 
the discourse above mentioned, we find this fault conbined 
with a little tincture of rhodomontade, which only increases 
the nausea. ‘ Come hither, ye proud, go to the gates of the 
grave, &c. ‘ Come hither, ye who value yourselves, &c. 
go to the gates of the grave,’ &c. ‘ Come hither, ye votaries 
of wealth,’ &c. ‘ Come hither, my brother,’ and so forth. 
At page 31., a singular instance of the same error occurs. 
‘ Who, even among those who have felt it, can tell how de- 
lightful,’ &c. &c.; and, a few lines farther: ‘ who even 
among those who have felt it can tell the delight,’ and so on, the 
same words again, and again, and again, occurring not less than 
five several times in the course of little more than a single page. 
Dr. Brunton, too, among his other partialities, has a strange 
fondness for the word * tabernacle,’ which he uses perpetually 
as a verb: we believe that scarcely a sermon is without the 
expression ‘ fabernacled on earth,’ or ‘ tabernacling among 
men,’ and in the sixth we have remarked it three times. 


With these partial limitations and restrictions, the volume 
before us deserves much praise; and we think that to the 
generality of readers it is qualified to impart the charm of 
gratification, while it may confer on all the more permanent 
advantages of solid instruction. 
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Ant. XIV. Chrestomathia: being a Collection of Papers, ex- 
planatory of the Design of an Institution, proposed to be set 
on foot, under the Name of the Chrestomathic Day School, or 
Chrestomathic School, for the Extension of the New System of 
Instruction to the Higher Branches of Learning, for the Use 
of the middling and higher Ranks in Life. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq.— Also, Chrestomathia; Part II. containing 
Appendix, No. 5., being an Essay on Nomenclature and Clas- 
sification: including a critical Examination of the Encyclo- 
pedical Table of Lord Bacon, as improved by D’Alembert ; 
and the first Lines of a New One, grounded on the Application 
of the Logical Principle of exhaustively Bifurcate Analysis to 
the Moral Principle of General Utility. By Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Payne and Foss. 


it the present treatise, as in all the works of Mr. Bentham, 
the reader will discover much originality of thought; for 
the author never sits down to examine any of the objects of 
intellectual pursuit without illuminating them by the rays of 
his own enlightened understanding. Indeed his mind is one 
of those which, in many instances, has advanced so far 
beyond the ordinary boundary of the age in which he lives, 
that much of what is found in his various productions is unsuit- 
ed to our own circumstances and times; and, though it may, 
perhaps, appear ultimately practicable, that practicability 
must be regarded rather as an object of remote hope than of 
present attainment. Still, though this remark applies to 
a large portion of the labours of Mr. Bentham, they likewise 
always convey something which is calculated for immediate 
use, by which some defect in existing institutions may be 
removed, or some considerable improvement introduced. 

The first part of this volume consists principally of two 
Chrestomathic Instruction Tables, to which numerous notes 
are appended. ‘These tables exhibit the whole course of 
instruction which is proposed to be carried on, in what 
Mr. Bentham calls the Chrestomathic School; and_ this 
course, if thus pursued, would include every species of 
science and of art, into which the tree of knowlege can be 
ramified. It is certainly possible that scholastic, or, as 
Mr. Bentham would call it, Chrestomathic Instruction might 
be made to embrace such an Encyclopedia of art and science: 
but then it could never all be taught to any one individual : 
for the capacity to teach can never exceed the capacity to 
learn ; and perhaps there never existed any individual with a 
capacity for the universality of science and of art. What is 
called Genius is never universal. It is a more than ordinary 
capacity for pre-eminent excellence in some particular braneh 
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of science and of art; and the attention of genius would be 
distracted, and its powers weakened, by any attempt to 
universalize its operations. The division of labour is as 
necessary to intellectual as to manual excellence; — and in- 
deed the faculties of men naturally differ not only in degree 
but in kind: so that, though culture may tend to assimilate 
individuals, yet even culture cannot bestow what original 
disparity or personal unfitness has denied. Men may cer- 
tainly be educated into something much better than they are: 
but they cannot be educated into every thing which Mr. Ben- 
tham may suggest. Even his Chrestomathic Schools, though 
they might add to the aggregate of our knowlege, and might 
diffuse the diversities of intellectual illumination over a 
wider surface, would still leave a large and irremediable 
portion of imperfection and of ignorance. 

We will quote one or two of Mr. Bentham’s notes on his 
Chrestomathic tables. One of the branches of study in his 
Chrestomathic course is 


‘ Hygiastics or Hygiantics.} From a Greek word, which sig- 
nifies appertaining to Health : —the branches 'of art and science, 
which appertain to health; i.e. to the Preservation as well as 
Restoration of it. Medicine — Physic—the words most com- 
monly employed on this occasion —are inadequate and delusive. 
Under the name of Medicines or Physic, drugs are conceived as 
being to be conveyed into the stomach; and, to the choosing 
and preparing of these drugs, the idea of this most extensive and 
diversified cluster of arts and sciences is thus confined. 

‘ Of all the bodies, which it can be the object of this or any 
other course of instruction, to render the scholar more or less ac- 
quainted with,—there is not one, the state and condition of which 
can be of near so much importance to him as that of his own. 
At this time of life, few, it is true, in comparison, are the instances 
in which the body is in any way constantly out of order: not a 
few, in which it scarce ever is. Partly to this cause it seems to 
be owing, that, in the education of youth, so important a branch 
of instruction has experienced so general a neglect. Several 
others, however, have likewise been contributing their share to- 
wards the production of this effect. At the time or times in which 
the plan of School education (not to speak of University educa- 
tion) received its form, Chemistry — one of the necessary bases 
of Hygiantics— had no existence : and, of the nine other arts and 
sciences, which, as below, may be stated as being subservient to 
it, several were nearly in the same case. In those days, the art 
not having any clear foundations, there was scarcely any thing 
which —especially to a mind of the age of a school-boy’s— 
was capable of being taught. 

‘ Very different is the case at present. When, by instruction 
in the several branches herein enumerated, a clear foundation has 
been laid —as in a moderate space of time it may now be laid— 
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a few rules may, at a still more moderate expense of time and 
words, be taught and learnt to great advantage. How to guard 
against disease and death ; considered as liable to be produced, by 
suddenness or excess of heat, cold, or moisture,—by want of 
respirable air — by excess in diet or bodily labour: — how to 
apply to one’s self, or to obtain from friendly ignorance, the 
speediest as well as most effectual relief, —in the case of those 
accidents, in which the most common disorders take their rise :— 
a burn, a scald, a flesh wound;—lameness produced by corns; 
indigestion in its various symptoms;— pains of the rheumatic kind, 
in the head, tooth, or ear;—what is called a cold, in the several 
shapes in which that malady is most apt to make its appearance: 
— how to operate towards the recovery of persons apparently 
drowned: — in serious cases in general, what to do in the mean 
time, until professional assistance can be obtained; and when ob- 
tained, how to form some judgment as to its competency. To 
females,— partly on account of the infirmities peculiar to that 
sex, partly on account of the almost exclusive share which they 
possess in the management of children of both sexes for several 
years after birth,—this branch of knowledge is, in a more pecu- 
liar degree, important. In point of fact, all Mothers,—all Nurses, 
—are Physicians. Partly by remedies altogether unapt, partly by 
ill applied ones, partly by ill grounded and false theories, —in unin- 
structed families, especially in those in which the expense of pro- 
fessional advice is an object of alarm, it may almost be a question 
— whether more mischief is not done by medicine, than sustained 
for want of it. Children, in particular, are not unfrequently en- 
slaved and tormented by unnecessary precautions and groundless 
fears. Great would be the value of sound Hygiantic instruction, 
were it only in the character of a preservative against the certain 
mischief to the purse, and not improbable mischief to the consti- 
tution, by quack-medicines ;— medicines of unknown composition, 


_ presented by those to whom the patient, and with him the parti- 


cular nature of his case, is unknown. Various are the impositions 
of which the human body is liable to be made the subject: by a 
moderate quantity of Hygiantic instruction, such as the course in 
question could not fail to afford, the mind is rendered proof against 
them all. It would have its use, were it only to enable a patient 
to make, to his professional adviser, a correct, complete, and con- 
clusive report of his own case.’ 


The second part of the Chrestomathia is principally com- 
posed of an essay on nomenclature and classification. — 
Mr. Bentham has long been a daring innovator in the use 
of words; and he scatters his new terms over his page 
‘¢ thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa.” The licence which Horace gives to authors for 
introducing new words, sparingly borrowed from the Greek, 
would by no means be sufficient for the more innovating 
temerity of Mr. Bentham; and, instead of drawing up new 
phrases from the ample well of Grecian erudition in pint —_ 
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he would not be satisfied without extracting at least a 
hogshead at a time, so as to deluge the surface of our lan- 
guage with myriads of Anglicized Greecisms.— In the spe~ 
cimen with which he has here favoured us, of a “ New 
Encyclopedical Sketch,” with a corresponding art and 
science-table, thé reader is introduced inta a new world of 
words, in which he will vainly endeavour to recognize any 
of his old acquaintance in the scientific vocabulary at present 
used; and, if he happen not to have a knowlege of the 
Greek language, he will be apt to fancy that he shall never 
be able to see his way through such a wood of outlandish 
terms. For instance; the following are some of the phrases 
which Mr. Bentham has employed to designate the different 
sciences and arts that are comprehended in the Encyclo- 
peedia. _ Ludcemonics, coenoscopic, or idioscopic ; somatoscopic, 
or somatics, pososcopic, or potoscopic ; nooscopic ; pathoscopic ; 
alegomorphic ; morphoscopic ; physiurgoscopic ; anthropurgos- 
copic ; plastoscopic ; coenonestoscopic ; ergastic; anergastic ; 
gnostosymbolic ; agnostosymbolic ; uranoscopic ; epigeoscopic ; 
abioscopic ; embioscopic ; anapiric ; catastatitochrestic, &c. 
We must do Mr. Bentham the justice to say that he has done 
us the favour of explaining these and other terms in English, 
some of which he has formed into quadruple, quintuple, 
and even sextuple compounds. ‘Thus, agnostosymbolic is 
* signs-of- unknown-quantity-regarding ;” epigeoscopic, * things- 
on-¢arth-regarding;’ aneunomotheticoscopic, ‘government-other- 
wise-than-by-legislation-regarding.’ For our own part, we 
cannot see how such a revolutionary change of known and 
antient terms, for terms quite strange and new, can be pro- 
ductive of any benefit, equal to the present and perhaps 
future inconvenience. ‘The learning of a new language is no 
very pleasant or very easy task: but Mr. Bentham’s Chres- 
tomathic system would compel us not only to learn a new 
but to unlearn an old language. It would be a tax at once 
both on our memory and on our forgetfulness. We can 
readily concede to Mr. B. that there are numerous imper- 
fections in the present nomenclature of the main branches of 
human knowlege: but we should rather see this nomenclature 
slowly and gradually improved, than totally and‘ abruptly 
overturned in. order to make way for one that is entirely new. 
The language which we at present possess is by no means a 
faultless instrument; yet it is still sufficient for all the 
scientific, intellectual, social, and moral purposes to which 
it can be necessary to apply it. 

The ensuing extract will furnish the reader with a sufficient 
specimen of this part of Mr. Bentham’s work on nomencla- 
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ture and classification. He thus remarks on the subject of 
ethics : , 


‘ First Division of Ethics (taken in the largest sense of the 
word) viz. into Dicastic, i.e. Censorial, and simply Exegetic, 
i.e. Expository, or Enunciative. Dicastic, or Censorial, i.e. ex- 
pressive of a judgment or sentiment of approbation or disappro- 
bation, as intended by the author of the discourse, to be attached 
to the ideas of the several voluntary actions, (or say, modifica- 
tions of human conduct, ) which, in the course of it, are brought 
to view: in other words—his opinion, in relation to each such 
art, on the question —whether it ought to be done, ought to be 
left undone, or may, without impropriety, be done or left undone. 

‘Simply Exegetic, i.e. Expository or Enunciative, viz. in so far 
as, without bestowing any such mark of approbation, disapproba- 
tion, or indifference, the discourse has for its object the stating 
what, in the opinion of the author, has, on each such occasion, 
actually come to pass, or is likely to have come to pass, or to have 
place at present, or to be about to come to pass in future, — i. e. 
what act is, on the occasion in question, most likely to have been 
done, to be doing, or to be about to be done. 

‘ This division has for its source the nature of the mental 
faculty, to which the discourse is immediately addressed. In so 
far as the discourse is of the censorial cast, the faculty to which 
it addresses itself, and which, in so doing, it seeks to influence, 
is the volitional —the will, or at any rate the pathematic. In 
so far as it is of the simply expository, or enunciative, cast, the 
only faculty to which it immediately applies itself, viz. by seeking 
to afford information to it, is the intellectual faculty —the under- 
standing. 

‘ For a synonym, Dicastic Ethics may have the single-worded 
appellative Deontology. 

‘ The principle of division, deduced from this source, will be 
seen to be applicable, and accordingly applying itself, severally to 
all the following ones. 

‘ Division of Ethics ——— Expository or Dicastic) into Geni- 
coscopic, i.e. general matters-regarding ; and Idioscopic, i.e. 
particular matters-regarding. 

¢ Synonyms to Genicoscopic, as applied to Ethics, are, 1. Theo- 
retical ; 2. Speculative. Synonyms to Idioscopic, as applied to 
Ethics, is the word Practical. 

‘In this, as commonly in other cases, the limits between gene- 
ral and particular not being determinate, so neither are those be- 
tween what, on the one hand, is theoretical or speculative, — on 
the other, practical. Of the observations expressed, such part as 
is allotted to the explanation and fixation of the import of general 
words, — words of extensive import, the use of each of which is 
spread over the whole field, or a large portion of the whole field, 
of the art and science, —will belong mostly to the genicoscopic, 
theoretical, or speculative branch: and, under the name of Prin- 
ciples, to the above observations will naturally be added any such 
rules, whether of the expository or the censorial cast, as in this 
respect are most cxtensive. 

‘ The 
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‘The deeper it descends into particulars, the more plainly it 
will be seen to belong to the Idioscopic. In so far as, with the inci- 
dents exhibited in the fictitious narrative, any rules of a deonto- 
logical nature (as in modern productions is frequently the case) 
happen to be intermixed, the matter of novels and romances comes 
to be included in, and the immense mass of it forms but a part 
of, the matter of Practical Ethics. 

¢ Division of Ethics,—whether Exegetic or Dicastic, and whe- 
ther Genicoscopic or Idioscopic, — into Apolioscopic, i.e. politi- 
cal-state-not-regarding, viz. Private Ethics—Ethics in the more 
usual sense of the word,—and Polioscopic, i.e. political-state- 
regarding, viz. Government, alias Politics.’ : 


The present indeterminate language both of ethics and 
religion gives rise to innumerable disputes, which could not 
otherwise be so readily engendered, or waste so much of 
that time which might be more usefully employed. All 
these disputes, owing to the indefinite and varying sense of the 
terms in which they must be expressed, necessarily run into 
mere logomachies; and thus some of those violent con- 
tentions, in the prosecution of which not only animosity has 
been kindled but blood has been shed, have been at last 
found to have had no other object than the fluctuatin 
shadow of a name. Can men ever agree, when they affix 
different and variable ideas to the terms in which they carry 
on their strife? Geometricians have no logomachies. The 
are left for moralists and divines. Mr. Bentham would 
render a great service to mankind, if he could make our 
catalogue of moral terms more determinate and _ precise. 
We are aware that in this and in other respects great room 
remains for improvement: but alterations in the current 
vocabulary ought not, any more than in the current coin, to 
be rashly hazarded or abruptly introduced. 





Art. XV. A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents ; with the Method 
of regulating their Course and Channels. By Paul Frisi, a 
Barnabite, Professor Royal of Mathematics at Milan, Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, Member of the Institute of 
Bologna — of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, 
of the Royal Academies of Berlin and of Stockholm, &c. and 
Correspondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
To which is added, an Essay on Navigable Canals, by the Same. 
Translated by Major-General John Garstin, acting Chief-Engi- 
neer on the Bengal Establishment. 4to. 11.11s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 


T= name of Frisi, or Frisius, frequently occurs in the 
mathematical history of the last century; and one theo- 
rem, in particular, is dedicated to his memory: Frisi’s 
theorem 
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theorem being as well known in Mechanics, as Taylor’s and 
Maclaurin’s theorems are in the doctrines of Increments’ and 
Fluxions. His knowlege of both theoretical and practical 
Hydrostatics was also very sound and extensive. Of his per- 
sonal history, however, very little has transpired, at least in 
this country ; no memoir or notice of him, to the best of our 
recollection, having yet issued from the London press, either 
in our biographical dictionaries or in the more numerous and 
comprehensive class of works published under the title of 
Encyclopedia. The following note of the present translator, 
short as it is, contains perhaps all that is known of this re- 
spectable writer : 


‘ The first edition of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, was printed at Lucca, in 1762: the second, with addi- 
tions, at Florence, in 1770, eighteen years after the appearance of 
the first. The author, however, was a native of Milan, where he 
was born in 1727. During his education, his studies were directed 
by the regular clerks of St. Paul, or Barnabites, as they were more 
frequently called, from the church of St. Barnabas, at Milan, which 
had been bestowed on their order. He took the habit of the 
order at the age of sixteen; became professor of mathematics in 
the University of Milan; travelled afterwards through France, 
England, and Holland; and visited the principal cities of the rest 
of Europe. He was eminently skilled in Hydrometry and Hy- 
draulics ; so high, indeed, stood his reputation, that all the nis 
dependent on a knowledge of Hydrostatics, executed in Italy in 
his time, were submitted to his inspection and judgment. Maria 
Theresa, Catherine II., and Joseph II., honoured him with their 
patronage ; and the most celebrated academies and societies of 
scientific and literary men enrolled him among their members.’ 


The natural rivers of Great Britain are small, their oper- 
ation is regular, and their beds are fixed and determined; at 
least, they may be considered as such in comparison with some 
of the magnificent streams of certain countries, and of the 
ever varying phenomena which they present; particularly 
when situated in the vicinity of large chains of mountains. 
The theory of natural rivers has in consequence received but 
little attention in England; although some difficulties pre- 
sent themselves which have required considerable skill and 
perseverance to overcome. 

We wish to be understood, here, not as alluding to the 
mouths of rivers, the formation and improvements of har- 
bours, ports, &c., of which our island undoubtedly furnishes 
more striking examples than any other country in the world: 
we refer to the progress of English rivers from their source 
to their point of discharge into the ocean; and these, as we 
before observed, seem to have their limits assigned by nature: 
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in which, if any change takes place, it is so slow and uni-: 
form as scarcely to be regarded, or, if regarded, easily coun- 
teracted in case of necessity. - The Thames, it is true, has at 
times been subject to sudden local deposits, which have threat- 
ened the most serious inconveniences; but these have gene- 
rally been traced to some artificial impediments, injudiciously 
thrown in the way of the natural operation of the stream. A 
remarkable instance of this kind occurred within a few years, 
on that shore of the river which is contiguous to Woolwich 
dock-yard. From the year 1807, a constant accumulation of 
mud took place along the whole wharf or quay of that im- 
portant establishment, till it was at length judged necessary to 
apply a temporary remedy. Accordingly, engines of ingeni- 
ous construction and powerful operation were employed in 
excavating these newly formed banks : but they were re-formed 
as soon as the action of the engines was discontinued. Be- 
tween October 1807, and April 1811, not less than 688,788 
tons of mud had been removed: up to February 1816, the 
total of the excavation was 1,241,882 tons; and the amount 
paid to the contractor, independently of the expense of the 
steam-engines, &c. was 92,2541. ; after which, as above stated, 
no permanent benefit had been derived, the evil being rather 
‘ increased than diminished. 

In this state of the port, different plans were suggested 
for remedying the growing mischief; among which was a pro- 
position for sinking eight ships of war at the western extre- 
mity of the yard, in order to furnish an immovable barrier 
against ‘the daily deposit of mud. What might have been 
the consequence of this experiment, it is impossible to say, 
because it was not put in practice: but it might probably 
have changed entirely the nature of the channel at that point. 
Some time before, Mr. Brown,.an experienced master in the 
navy, had been appointed master-attendant at the port of 
Woolwich, and to his mind the cause and the remedy readily 
presented themselves. He perceived the origin of the evil to 
lie in the disposition of the ships in ordinary, which had been 
greatly augmented within a few years: he therefore strongly 
urged the necessity of their removal; and, though as strongly 
opposed, he fortunately carried his point: certain of the ships 
were ordered up the river; 1500 fathoms of mooring chains, 
which extended from shore to shore, were taken away ; to the 
remaining vessels was assigned a new position; and thus a 
different bias was given to the stream. 

The result of this judicious arrangement soon became 
visible: the mud, which had in some places accumulated to 
the depth of 12 or 14 fect, gradually began to be carried off; 
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in less than two years, it wholly disappeared from that extre- 
mity of the wharf; and we have understood that a farther 
improvement is to be carried into effect under the judicious 
direction of the same gentleman, from which the most ad- 
vantageous consequences may be antieipated. 

We have been somewhat minute in stating the particulars 
of the above fact, to shew the great importance that attaches 
itself to a knowlege of the theory of rivers, the nature of 
currents, and the effects of local impediments. It is here 
manifested that, by a proper attention to these circumstances, 
the stream itself has been made to produce a permanent 
effect; while the artificial means before employed led only to 
a temporary relief, and their expence frequently exceeded 
5ool. per week. 

The subject, however, is as difficult as it is important, and 
requires long and multiplied observation. In an individual 
case, an effect may be obvious, and a superficial judge may 
suppose that he sees the cause equally apparent: but, by 
extending his observations to a greater length, he will pro- 
bably perceive the same effect where a similar cause does not 
exist; and consequently his first supposition must have been 
erroneous. It follows, then, that an author, who undertakes 
to write on such a subject, ought not to yield himself up to 
theory unaided by experience, but to compare his own de- 
ductions and those of preceding writers with the result of 
actual inspection, made under as many and as jdissimilar 
circumstances as the case admits. Such seem to have been 
the views of the author of the present treatise. Born in.a 
country in which the science of hydraulics had been pursued 
with the greatest success, he appears to have studied the 
writings of his several predecessors and contemporaries with 
the greatest attention; to have compared and examined their 
hypotheses and deductions; and to have submitted them to 
the test of observation, made under circumstances different 
from those whence the latter had been originally obtained. 
We have thus a statement not merely of the author’s own 
views, but of those of all the most approved writers of an 
earlier date; which necessarily renders the work more valu- 
able and important. The contents of the volume may be 
briefly thus given. 

Book I. On the origin of rivers, and the causes and phzeno- 
mena of their floods; on the substances brought down by 
them; on the first trunks of rivers and torrents; on the rec- 
tification and formation of the upper beds of rivers. In the 
course of this book, the rules and theories of Bacciali, Gug- 
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lielmini, Manfredi, &c., are examined, and their merits or 
defects placed fairly before the reader. 

The second book treats generally of the slopes and velo- 
cities of rivers; commencing with an examination of the 
circumstances attending the discharge of water from vessels, 
the form and diameter of the contracted vein, &c. &c. The 
author then considers the velocity of single rivers, and ap- 
plies his rules to the known phenomena of certain streams. 
Next follow the laws of motion observed by water in artificial 
canals; the velocities of rivers united and divided ; the slopes 
or declivities of rivers generally, and in their last trunks in 
particular ; on the distribution of the slopes, &c. &c. 

Book III. is confined to an examination of the phzno- 
mena of rivers which carry mud and sand, the resistance op- 
posed to them, and the entrance of rivers into the sea. 


The above may be considered to constitute the first or 
principal part of the volume, as connected with the theory 
of rivers: the other part contains a history of antient and 
modern canals, an examination of the first principles to be 
observed in the construction of canals; and the application of 
these rules. to the particular case of Trollhattan, and the 
canal from the Gotha. The merits of the original work 
have been long known and established, although perhaps less 
in this country than in the other scientific nations of Europe. 
With respect to the translation, it appears to be executed 
with great precision and accuracy: but we apprehend that it 
‘might have been rendered more valuable to engineers by the 
‘addition of notes, drawn from more modern sources; for ex- 
ample, in the first chapter of the second book, which treats of 
the discharge of vessels through apertures, a few concise results 
from the works of Bossut and De Buat could not but have 
‘been found extremely interesting and useful. We think also 
that, without swelling the volume to an unreasonable size, the 
same plan might have been advantageously adopted in the trea- 
tise on navigable canals. As it is, we have a translation, and a 
mere translation, of Frisi’s volume; which is, however, in fact, 
all that General Garstin [professes to have given, and we are 
not aware that we have aright todemand more from him. He 
has certainly performed that task with great care and accu- 
racy; and the ,two plans which accompany the volume are 
equally well executed. 
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Art. XVI. Rosalind and Helen, a Modern Eclogue ; with other 
Poems. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. pp.gz. 5s. 6d. 
sewed. Ollier. 1819; 


Ww: are here presented with another specimen of the 

modern school of poetical metaphysics. Indistinct, 
however, and absolutely unmeaning, as Mr. Shelley usually 
is, he has, in his lucid intervals, a power of composition 
that raises him much above many of his fellows. We regret, 
indeed, to see so considerable a portion of real genius wasted 
in merely desultory fires; and still more do we lament to ob- 
serve such extensive infidelity in the mind of a writer who is 
evidently capable of better things. The practical influence, 
which his scepticism would seem to have on the poet, is a 
subject of sincere commiseration. We can overlook a few 
general sallies of a thoughtless nature: but, when a man 
comes to such a degree of perverseness, as to represent the 
vicious union of two individuals of different sexes as equally 
sacred with the nuptial tie, we really should be wanting in 
our duty not to reprobate so gross an immorality. 


‘ We will have rites our faith to bind, 
But our church shall be the starry night, 
Our altar the grassy earth outspread, 
And our priest the muttering wind.’ 


So speaks the modern Helen ; who seems about as chaste as 
her antient namesake and prototype; and this is not the 
only passage in which such sentiments are clothed in the 
author’s best garb of words, or put into the mouth of some 
interesting and amiable being. : 

When this writer speaks of the * bloody faith,’ we well 
know what faith he means; and to charge the wicked abuses 
of darker ages, and of false professors of religion, on the 
spirit itself of the mildest of creeds, is no common degree of 
audacity. We shall not, however, waste any valuable time 
on an author who, we fear, is quite incorrigible in this 
respect; and we shall rather turn to his poetical merits; 
which, with the drawback of obscurity overclouding almost 
all that he writes, are, on some occasions, of no common 
' Stamp. 

The following description of a delightful journey, taken by 
a lover (just released from prison) with his happy love, cer- 
tainly manifests much force and feeling : 


¢ I know not how, but we were free: 
' And Lionel sate alone with me, 
As the carriage drove thro’ the streets apace ; 


And we looked upon each other’s face ; 
And 
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And the blood in our fingers intertwined 
Ran like the thoughts of a single mind, 
As the swift emotions went and came 
Thro’ the veins of each united frame. 
So thro’ the long long streets we past 
Of the million-peopled City vast ; 
Which is that desart, where each one 
Seeks his mate yet is alone, 
| Beloved and sought and mourned of none ; 
ig Until the clear blue sky was seen, 
; And the grassy meadows bright and green, 
And then I sunk in his embrace, 
Enclosing there a mighty space 
Of love: and so we travelled on 
By woods, and fields of yellow flowers, 
And towns, and villages, and towers, 
Day after day of happy hours. 
It was the azure time of June, 
When the skies.ate deep in the stainless noon, 
And the warm and fitful breezes shake 
The fresh green leaves of the hedge-row briar, 
And there were odours then to make 
The very breath we did respire 
A liquid element, whereon 
Our spirits, like delighted things 
That walk the air on subtle wings, 
Floated and mingled far away, 
*Mid the warm winds of the sunny day. 
And when the evening star came forth 
Above the curve of the new bent moon, 
And light and sound ebbed from the earth, 
' Like the tide of the full and weary sea 
To the depths of its tranquillity, 
Our natures to its own repose 
Did the earth’s breathless sleep attune: 
Like flowers, which on each other close 
Their languid leaves when day-light’s gone, 
We lay, till new emotions came.’ 


We would, in a friendly manner, admonish this poet to 
stop «n teme. 

The death of Lionel is very striking, but occasionally dis- 
figured by extravagant conceits, and throughout pervaded by 
mysticism. 

‘In the lines written among the Euganéan Hills, (as Mr. 
Shelley barbarously calls them, — Euganéd quantumvis mollior 
agnd,) a spirited, handsome, and deserved compliment 1s 
paid to Lord Byron. We extract the best part of it. The 
poet is addressing Venice : 


‘ As 
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< As the ghost of Homer clings 
Round Scamander’s wasting springs ; 
As divinest Shakespeare’s might 
Fills Avon and the world with light 
Like omniscient power, which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality ; 
As the love from Petrarch’s urn, 
Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 
A quenchless lamp, by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly ; so thou art, 
Mighty spirit: so shall be 
The city that did refuge thee.’ 


A sublime volley of bombast is uttered by the hero, in 
defiance of his gaolers, at p.47.2 _ 


‘ “ Fear not, the tyrants shall rule for ever, 
Or the priests of the bloody faith ; 
They stand en the brink of that mighty river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death ; 
It is fed from the depths ef a‘thousand dells, 
Around them it feams, and rages, and swells, 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks in the surge of eternity.”’ 


Yield, Nathanaél Lee! and hide thy diminish’d head ! 


_——— 
rr rt 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, .1819. 


POETRY. 


Art.17. Pastorals. Ruggiero. With other Poems. By 
E. D. Baynes, Esq. Translator of Ovid’s Epistles, &c. &c. 
8vo. pp.57- Hookham. 1819. 

We think it is enough to state the author’s own confession that 
the Pastorals here published were written before his 16th year ; 
—or, at all events, to quote, in illustration of that confession, 
the following lines : 


‘ The Zembian freezes in eternal snows, 
With scorching heat the panting Indian glows ; 
Our happier climes no dire extremes molest, 
With milder summers, gentler winters blest ; 
Yet these I’ll quit, if Amaryllis please, 

To burn in India, or in Zembla freeze.’ 


This tame versification of Guthrie, this pastoral misuse of Virgil, 
we had thought was exploded among us : — but, it seems, 


“< tenet insanabile multos 
Scribendi cacoéthes, et egro in corde senescit ;” 


juvenile as their productions may seem to be! 
Rey. Oct. 1819. P With 
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With regard to Ruggiero, we beg leave to quote a passage, as 
amply sufficient to sicken the strongest appetite of even a modern 
devourer of versification : 


‘ /Etna, though now no gazing eye 
Can trace thy varied scenery, 
But fertile plain, and scorch’d ravine, 
With ashes black, or verdure green, 
The same dull aspect show ; 
When day shines on thee, can there be 
A truer type of heav’n than thee ? 
Image of many a differing clime, 
Sweet mountain! where we see 
The torrid and the frigid zone, 
With the sweet medium of thy own, 
And all that’s pleasing or sublime, 
Mix’d in romantic harmony.’ 


Poor Walter Scott! to what a series of imbecility hast thou given 
birth ! 

We conclude our examination of this work with a prose 
extract ; which we conceive to be quite as poetical as any thing 
else in the pamphlet, and rather more entertaining : 

‘ The author was present at the great eruption of Etna which 
took place in November, 1811. The ashes, which fell in showers 
at Messina, sixty miles distant from the mountain, gave the first 
intimation of the event, and induced him to start immediately 
with a friend, for the scene of one of the sublimest and most 
magnificent spectacles in nature. Arriving about two o’clock m 
the afternoon at the small town of Giarri, leaving their horses, 
amd providing themselves with mules and guides, they ascended 
the mountain towards the spot where the volcanic matter had 
burst forth, and was then raging with extraordinary fury; the 
earth trembling every instant with the most violent concussion, 
whilst the awful roaring and repeated explosions, incident to the 
eruption, seemed to threaten the destruction of the ground on 
which they trod. After scrambling for three hours over the 
ridges of perpendicular precipices, and up the dry beds of tor- 
rents, an exclamation from the guide arrested their attention, 
amd informed them that they were arrived at the foot of the 
stream of lava, which at that time had overspread the country to 
the extent of three miles in length from its source, and one in 
breadth: the lava appeared a gigantic mound of moving cinders, 
proceeding in an equal, slow, and majestic progression. It was 
yet daylight, and, in consequence, the lava was black in a — 
ance: the fire was only discovered by the detachment of large 
masses from the upper part of this mountain of ignited matter, 
owing to the constant impulsion from behind. Leaving their 
mules in the valley, they with difficulty ascended a height 
(probably rendered accessible only by the ashes, in which théy 
sunk knee deep) which directly overlooked, at the distance of 
ebout a quarter of a mile, the site of the eruption, which, it is - 
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be observed, always forms a mountain of the ashes and other 
matter which it discharges, the lava boiling up and issuing from 
a crater at the top. (When ascending /Etna in 1812, the author 
found this newly-created mountain to be a quarter of a mile in 
perpendicular height, and not less than a mile in circumference.) 
It was now dark, and the scenery had assumed a more mag- 
nificent appearance: the stream of lava now appeared a con- 
tinuous and enormous river of liquid flame, sometimes pouring 
irresistibly forward in a direct line, at others rushing down heights 
with the violence of a torrent ; and a little further, perhaps, gentl 
meandering, according to the sinuosities of the vales into whlch 
it had found its way. Although this eruption had taken place in 
the lower region, yet the spectacle of forests in flames was not 
wanting to complete the terrific grandeur of the scene. The 
olive-groves and vineyards, wherever they Jay in the course of 
the Java, were instantly involved in a blaze. On the side of the 
eruption a different sight presented itself; there the lava boiling 
over the crater, ran down the sides of the mountain of ashes with 
the rapidity of water, whilst huge masses of rock, and other 
ignited substances, hurled into the air to an inconceivable height, 
came thundering down again in rapid succession, having the ap- 
pearance of a vast fountain of fire. Behind rose into the clouds 
the summits of Aétna, already clothed in snow, discovering plainly 
that the travellers had not surmounted a sixth of its majestic 
height. On returning at length to the spot where they had 
quitted their animals, and preparing to take their supper at the 
foot of the lava for the benefit of the heat, the author and his 
companion were obliged to decamp with precipitation: the 
brushwooed in the vicinity had taken fire; and so near were they 
being surrounded in consequence, that it is probable a very few 
minutes would have numbered them among the many victims of 
this implacable mountain.’ 

Perhaps, however, the author will excuse us if we revoke our 
decision of finale, and just present our readers with a few 
‘¢ more of his last words,” in the shape of the following amiable 
little stanza, from ‘ the Departure.’ 


‘ She. 


¢ Stay, O stay, my cruel love! 
Oh! whither art thou going ? 
?Tis most unkind so soon to rove, 

Ah! think on my undoing.’ 


We apprehend that this may suffice, and will omit the reply of 
‘ He,’ although it is very appropriate. 


Art.18. London, a Satire, being the First of a Series, in Imita- 
tion of Juvenal. 12mo. pp.11. Benedict. 1819. 

When Johnson’s ‘ London” first made its appearance, Pope 
shrewdly observed that the author would soon be “ unearthed.” 
Pursuing the metaphor, we may say that the present imitator of 
Juvenal will soon be * run to ar 3” if, indeed, any pack of cri- 
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tics be superfluous enough to hunt him thither. The facility of 
such a measure will be evident from a quotation of the following 


lines : 


‘ When proud man’s dwelling was the caverned cell, 
His food the acorns, that in autumn fell, 
And the robe, that protected from the cold, 
The fleecy skin he borrowed from the fold: 
Then virtue, that needs but a little room, 
Found in his cave a dwelling and a home. 
But, banished from the mansions of mankind, 
Whose grosser parts her heavenliness refined, 
Content and peace have sought their kindred sky, 
And left the world to sin and misery. 

‘ Soft Italy may send her vagrants o’er, 
London will feast them, tho’ the native poor 
Beg at, but ever are lashed from, the gate 
With the scourge, scorn lends to relentless fate. 

‘ Wolves now, because in lambs’ fair clothing rolled, 
May leap the fence and prey upon the fold, 
And shall none dare to raise the generous cry, 
Nor tear the mask, that cheats the public eye? 
Shall the great charter by our fathers gained 
From poor weak John no longer be maintained ? 
Yes ; Britons now ignobly prefer 
The loss of freedom to a customer, 
And sneak from town upon election day 
Lest they should lose their profits in the fray. 
Saloons are praised and patronized, and why ? 
’Cause those who strip their looks of modesty,’ &c. 


We beg the author to give up his intention; if he be indeed 
sertous about a series of such Jmitations as the foregoing. 


Art.19. A Nineteenth Century, and familiar History of the Lives, 
Loves, and Maisfortunes of Abeillard and Heloisa, a Matchless 
Pair, who flourished in the Twelfth Century: a Poem, in 
Twelve Cantos. Illustrated with Ten Engravings. By Robert 
Rabelais the Younger! 8vo. pp.'384. 11.1s. Boards., Bumpus. 
1819. 

This title-page is characteristic. It would be as impossible for 
good sense, wit, poetry, or excellence of any description, to proceed 
from such an introduction, as for Champagne and Burgundy to 
inhabit the house where “ porter, ale, and British spirits,” flare 
and float upon the sign in front. Not that we are disposed to 

ursue our comparison ; for we have too much respect for our 
hensedenmal liquors to liken them to the vapid, vulgar, and dis- 
sraceful stuff which is here submitted to our taste. 

No words of contempt are indeed adequate to stigmatize, with 
due force, this laboured mess of stupidity. We scarcely recol- — 
lect a grosser instance of the general abuse of the press. Here 


is a thick, well printed, octavo volume, without one ray of intel- 
lect 
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lect beaming through any part of it: reams of verse, without the 
shadow of versification; deluges of English, and not a sentence of 
the language properly so called. The bedell, the crier, and the 
common hangman, are the only critics of such a performance ; and 
we quit the task in utter disgust. The'idea of illustrating such a 
thing with engravings (even with such engravings as would be fit for 
a Jew’s travelling basket, and these are of a better sort) could never 
have been conceived, but in times of unmeaning extravagance. 

Let our readers justify our severity by enduring one éxtract, 
— better than hundreds of lines in the book. 


‘ Poor Portia! when she lost her Brutus, 
Wept in the groves of the Arbutus, 
And calling for a pan of coals, 

She ate them all red hot, by goles ! 
By which she chok’d herself, ‘tis said, 
— To this was Cato’s daughter led : 
Unhappy girl !— 


Art. 20. Montalto; or, the Heart Unveiled. A Peem in Two 
Cantos. With other Poems. By Thomas Mac Carthy. 8vo. 
pp. 68. Reynolds. 1819. 

A PECULIAR nonsense distinguishes the style and character of 
this poem. We are amply aware that a few popular writers (Lord 
Byron, for instance, and some others,) have introduced an indis- 
tinct and confused way of speaking on the human passions, 
which, by ignorant persons, has been mistaken for metaphysical 
acuteness and originality; and thus have those persons hailed the 
most stale and exploded sophistries, as brilliant and novel disco- 
veries in the philosophy of the mind. In consequence, a number 
of dull and violent shymesters have rushed out as candidates 
for popular applause, in the ‘“‘ moral descriptive” of poetry; 
and among them now appears the boisterous yet feeble Montalto. 
We repeat, however, peculiarly dull is Montalto, in the midst of 
his absurd compeers and cotemporaries. 

The reader may decide from the ensuing stanza: some things 
are so grossly foolish that they betray themselves at once ; 


‘ Yet we may bear, —so passion’s carking force, 
On outward things is wreak’d — nor preys within — 
Though prostrate Virtue mark the cataract course 
Of headlong purpose and careering sin ; 
Fond man may hope, escaped this deafening din, 
In memory’s light to view his sufferings o’er ; 
From the sweet goal of peace he pants to win, 
As the worn mariner, exposed no more, 
Zests with remembered storms his halcyon hours on shore.’ 


If this be not enough, we will turn to page 6., and might equally 
chuse any part of any page following. 


¢ But are they blest who plant the flowers of Fame, 
Which mock Time’s scythe, and flourish né’er to die, 
Shedding their hallow’d fragrance o’er the name, 
Which they enwreath? Can all satiety 
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Of bright renown that charms Ambition’s eye, 
Give peace? or pluck from forth his bosom’s core, 
Man’s pining curse to wish ? — Speak thou, whose sigh 
Was heaved to mingle with the sea-surf’s roar, 
Where billowy ramparts shew’d — no worlds to conquer more.” 


We will venture to assert that the pamphlet contains scarcely 
any thing less objectionable than this: but let our readers peruse 
again that passage about ‘all satiety,’ and let them exclaim, 


** Ohe jam satis est !”? 


We have only farther to observe that, in his minor poems, sub- 
joined to ‘ Montalto,’ the author is 





‘ tost on the billows of Beauty's caprice 


NOVELS. 


Art. 21. Oakwood Hall. Including a Description of the Lakes 
of Cumberland: and Westmoreland, and Part of South Wales. 
By Catherine Hutton, Author of The Miser Married. 3 Vols. 
1zmo. 16s.6d. Boards, Longman and Co. 181g. 

The first and third volumes of this novel are more than half 
filled with ‘ descriptions of the lakes and part of South Wales,’ 
and many readers will think that an itinerary is a dull interruption 
to a love-story : but the style of the book is simple, and several of 
the characters are pleasing. In vol. ii. p.g5., however, the anec- 
dotes of the Colwyn family have neither interest nor moral; and 
they are so extremely improbable that, being given as facts by 
Miss Hutton, they remind us of those singular tints and grotesque 
forms which are sometimes observable in an evening sky, and 
which, if imitated by a painter, would be considered as an unna- 
tural and unskilfull representation. We must also question the 
testimony given in vol.ii. p.g., respecting Captain Cook, who is 
there reported ‘to have been a heavy unpleasant man in con- 
versation, with something coarse and vulgar in his manner; re- 
spected by his officers on account of his abilities, but not beloved 
by them, having neither time nor inclination to make himself agree- 
able. We know that the surviving companions of this great and 
good man are affectionately attached to his memor v3 and that, 
though he had not the advantages of a gentleman’s birth and edu- 

cation, they repeat instances of kindness of heart, love of justice, 
and dry humour, by which both his character and conversation 
were rendered highly valuable and agreeable to them. 

Altogether, we must still add that this novel is superior to the 
common run of such publications; as we should expect it to be 
from the pen of our former acquaintance, Miss Hutton, and the 
daughter of our still older acquaintance, the singular Mr. H. of 
Birmingham. 


Art.22. Leolin Abbey. By Alicia Lefanu, Author of Strath- 
allan and Helen Monteagle. 12mo. 3 Vols. il.1s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 

Miss Lefanu has an agreeable though flowery style of wining, 
an 
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and displays a lively fancy, with some general information: but 
the present tale contains too many principal characters ; several 
of the expressions are affected, such as ‘ sylphidine form,’ vol. i. 
p.49-; ‘sylphidine delicacy,’ p.232.;—and in vol.i. p.60. we 
have a most incredible story of a good-natured wild lion, which, 
seeing a serpent ready to strangle a baby, flew at the said serpent, 
killed it, and then staid to be tamed by the child’s father. 


Art.23. A Traveller’s Tale of the last Century. By Elizabeth 
Isabella Spence, Author of Letters from the North Highlands, 
&e.&c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 16s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1819. 

In this tale we can perceive neither mark nor likelihood, 
neither moral nor meaning, to atone for its obvious grammatical 
inaccuracies. A few specimens of the writer’s English, French, 
and Italian, will suffice. Vol.i. p.37. ‘ the fierce expression of 
his eyes were rendered terrible:’ p. 71. ‘ Miss Granville has too 
much of the penseroso and mauvais honte:’ p.73. ‘We shall see 
tout la monde:’ p.100. ‘ It is very improper in your walking out 
with only Victoire.’ — Vol.ii. p.163. ¢ Attendé, Mademoiselle ! 
cette impossible !’ — Vol. iii. p. 49. ‘ she would be ennuz in this re- 
tired place :’ p.13. ‘I promise you no better entertainment, with- 
out you prefer the animal creation.’ It must be confessed that 
we should prefer any creation to this effort of Miss Spence’s brain. 


Art.24. The Intriguing Beauty, and the Beauty without Intrigue. 
12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Allman. 1819. 

Although the opening of this tale is spirited and entertaining, 
the manceuvres of the ‘ Intriguing Beauty’ are so black and so 
barefaced, that we think none but beauties of the Old Bailey 
would venture to practise them. The novel may, however, be 
recommended as conveying some judicious satire on the follies 
of the day. 


Art.25. The Adventures of an Ostrich Feather of Quality. By 
the Author of ‘“‘ The Intriguing Beauty, andthe Beauty with- 
out Intrigue.” Second Edition. 1zmo. 4s. Boards. Allman. 
1819. 

This ingenious little story contains moral lessons enlivened by a 
variety of anecdotes, though some of them are not in the most 
refined taste: as, for instance, the history of the servants’ ball, 
p-27.; that of Miss Molass and her governess, p.77.; and the 
description of Lady Waddwell, p. gt. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 26. The Rambles of a Butterfly. By Mary Belson. Small 
Izmo. 2s. half-bound. W. Darton. 1819. 

This little book may amuse children and teach them lessons of 
humanity: but a few verbal errors in it require to be corrected, 
such as, p.22., ‘a table over which was dispersed books, maps,’ 
&c, P. 96. * you could not do other than what you have done.’ 


Art. 27. True Stories, from Ancient History, chronologically 
arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death of 
P 4 Charle- 
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Charlemagne. By the Author of ‘ Always Happy.” Smafl 

1z2mo, 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. half-bound. Harris and Son. 181g. 

While these stories are related in plain and simple language, 
the chronological arrangement is a great additional recommend- 
ation, and the writer's moral reflections are judiciously introduced. 
We may point out a few trifling oversights for his revision in an- 
other edition. Vol.i. p.17. Tyndaris king of Sparta should be 
written Tyndarus: Tyndaris being a patronymic of Helen, and 
Tyndarus the name of her father. Page 68. The Curatii should . 
be Curiatii. P.118. Porsenna is called king of Clusum, but he 
was king of Etruria; and C/usium, not Clusum, was one of the 
antient divisions of Etruria, and also the name of a city. — In 
vol.ii. p. 103. it is said that ‘ a soldier who saw Pyrrhus fall, in- 
stantly cut off his head ? this is not quite accurate, for Plutarch 
relates that Pyrrhus gave this soldier, Zopyrus, so fierce a look 
that he was struck with terror, and in his confusion missed his 
neck, wounding him only in the mouth and chin, so that it was a 
Jong time before he could separate the head from the body. 


BOTAN Y. 


Art.28. Supplementum Plantarum Succulentarum, sistens Planias 
novas vel nuper introductas, sive omissas in Synopse Plantarum 
Succulentarum: cum Observationibus variis Anglicanis. Autore; 
A. H. Haworth, Linn. Soc. Lond. Socio, &c.  Adjungitur 
Narcissorum revisio. Cr. $vo. t10s.. Boards. Harding. 1819- 
This is a valuable supplement to the synopsis of succulent 

plants, by Mr. Haworth, who has been long celebrated for his par- 

tiality to their curious forms, and for knowing more about them 
than any other botanist. For some assistance he has been indebted 
to his Highness the Prince de Salm Dyck, who is himself a zealous 
cultivator of Aloes ; to M. Van Marum ; to M. Otto, the King of 

Prussia’s botanic gardener ; and especially to the worthy successor 

of Millerat Chelsea, Mr. Anderson: to whom indeed the present 

work owes its appearance, he having hrst suggested the necessity 
of it. Besides these friends, two others, if Jast mentioned, 
not least in doimg acts of kindness with a liberal hand to the 

author, were Mr. Aiton of the Royal Gardens at Kew, and W. J. 

Burchell Esq., who has travelled into new regions far beyond the 

Cape of Good Hope. 

All the new plants, with some before discovered, are arranged 
according to the Linnéan system. — First, 15 species of Piper are 
given, one of which, from Brazil, the Incanum, is fully described, 
and distinguished from the Velutinum. — Six species of Plumeria, 
and a new Echites named Tuberosa, follow ; and to Stapelia, with 
several other genera already detached from that genus by the 
author, large additions are made. <A beautiful Pharnaceum is 
called Pruinosum, from its frosted habit; then six Crassulas and 15 
Cotyledons are distinguished, under the last of which occurs the 
following quotation from Miller. Speaking of succulent plants, 
he says; ‘* In October, you should remove them into the conserv- 


atory as near the windows as possible, keeping them open ee 
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the weather is good. And now abate your waterings, giving 
‘them sparingly, but you should not suffer their leaves to shrink for 
want of moistur, which is another extreme some people run into, 
for when they are suffered to shrink (not die gradually away 
for want ofsufficient moisture to keep their vessels distended, they 
are rendered incapable of discharging their moisture whenever 
they receive it again.” This golden passage, the present author 
modestly adds, he hopes will have more effect over those who 
read it, than all that he himseif had heretofore stated to the same 
purpose. 

In Yucca, as many as 17 species are recorded; and Littea, for 
plants of which, while it was supposed to be a Bonapartea, such 
Jarge sums were refused by our nurserymen, is justly, we think, 
admitted to generic honours. Aloe, Gasteria, Haworthia, and 
Apicra, the last genus differing from Haworthia in its regular 
flower, all contain many new species; while the natural orders of 
Ricinée, Cactée, and Mesembryanthéa, form nearly all the rest of 
this supplement : but two new species of that beautiful genus, 
Begonia, must not be omitted. This last is now considered as a 
natural order rather than a genus, by several botanists; and Mr. 
Salisbury, who formerly made it the connecting link of Monocoty- 
ledones and Dicotyledones, now places it between Cucurbitatie and 
Ricinée ; several species of Euphorbia, L., called Anisophyllum by 
Mr. Haworth, having inequilateral leaves. 

At the end of the succulent plants, a separate treatise on Nar- 
cissi is added. Here all the genera proposed by Mr. Salisbury, in 
the Transactions of the Horticultural Society, only with names, 
(the admission of their botanic distinctions having been judged by 
the council to encroach on the claims of the Linnéan Society,) are 
established by characters by Mr. H., with many useful hints rela- 
tive to species. Ajax contains all the Daffodils ; and Corbularia 
the rush-leaved Daffodils, or Hoop Petticoats, which differ in habit 
and declinated irregular filaments. Under Queltia, we find the 
species allied to a of Curtis, the double varieties of 
which are valgarly called Butter and Eggs. — Schisanthes is now 
first proposed as a distinct genus by the author, on account of its 
deeply gashed crown: but we think that it must remain under 
Hermione. Ganymedes, however, is a truly natural genus, distin- 
guished instantly by its turned back Cyclamen-like flowers ; and 
of this as many as six species are recorded. In Philogyne, (mis- 
printed throughout Phylogyne,) we have five species of the large 
rush-leaved Jonguil. One of its essential generic characters, 
omitted by Mr. Haworth, consists in its filaments being approx- 
imated in the middle of the tube round the style, as in Ajaz ; 
hence Mr. Salisbury’s name om amicus, yvvn, mulier. nder 
Hermione, the true rush-leaved Jonguils gradually melt into the 
broad-leaved Tazettas ; and Narcissus is confmed to the species 
with a short chaffy crown, often scarlet at the edge: two, if not 
three, distinct species of these were no doubt introduced under that 
name by the Greek and Latin poets. Mr. Haworth’s last species 
of Hermione, Narcissus Viridiflorus of the Botanical Magazine, is 
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considered by Mr. Salisbury as suz generis, on account of its flow- 
ering before the leaves appear, and its crown, which consists of 
six entirely distinct flaps or processes, being very thick and fleshy, 
not one simple membrane, entire at the base: he names it 
Prasiteles, from tpacives, colore possi, and teres, perfectus, the 
colour of its flowers being of a vivid sea-green. 

We have detected several errors in the Index. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.29. The Life of Jesus Christ, including his Apocryphal 
History, from the spurious Gospels, unpublished Manuscripts, 
&c. &c. Embellished with a Head of Jesus. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1818. 

Some of the matter which is here brought together from the 
apocryphal gospels, and other sources not of common access, 
may interest the curiosity of those by whom the original works 
have not been seen; and the information contained in this volume 
is sufficient to shew the extent to which the forgery of certain 
documents, that are more or less connccted with the Christian 
system, was carried in a very early period of the church. We 
should at the same time remember, when we are perusing the 
whole or parts of the apocryphal gospels, that nothing is forged 
which there is no interest in reading: so that the multiplicity of 
forgeries, on this subject, furnish incontestable evidence of the 
general interest which it had excited, and of the avidity with which 
every account relative to it was perused. The spurious gospels. 
respecting Christ are much more numerous than the true: but 
even the forged tend to prove the principal circumstances of his. 
history ; and at any rate they demonstrate that, at a very early 

eriod, whatever was said concerning this Great Teacher of man- 
kind was sure to command attention, whether it consisted of con- 
temporaneous truth or of subsequent fiction. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 30. The Protestant’s Catechism on the Origin of Popery,. 
and on the Grounds of the Roman Catholic Claims; to which 
are prefixed the Opinions of Milton, Locke, Hoadley, Black- 
stone, and Burke: with a Postscript on the Introduction of 
Popery into Ireland by the Compact of Henry II. and Pope 
Adrian, in the Twelfth Century. By the Bishop of St. David's. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1818. 

The learned Bishop Burgess is well known for the zeal with 
which he has opposed the oppugners of the Trinitarian doctrine 
on the one hand, and the vindicators of the Roman Catholic 
claims on the other. We will quote the first part of the preface 
to the present work, because it will serve to shew the spirit which 
it breathes, and the topics which it comprehends : 

‘ In a country, which has suffered so much from Popery as 
this has done, both before and since the Reformation, it would 
be incredible, that the Roman Catholic claims should find any 
advocate among Protestants, if we did not know the = 
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lusions and fictions, by which it has so long practised on the 
liberality, the credulity, and the indifference of the public. 

‘ Its delusive pretensions to antiquity and universality are the 
subject of the first fifteen sections of the following Catechism, in 
which it is shewn, that the Pope had no connection with this 
country for the first six centuries of Christianity ; — that, what- 
ever degree of authority was permitted to him by the Saxon 
sovereigns, for the religious instruction of their subjects, the 
Pope’s jurisdiction was not established in England till the twelfth 
century, and then only by violent usurpation ; — that Popery was 
therefore an intruder upon the Church of England, and not the 
Church of England upon Popery ; — and that the Reformation of 
the Church of England was not a separation from the Church of 
Rome, (for by what lawful or national act were the two churches 
ever united ?)— not a schism in the Church of England, (for that, 
after the lapse of four centuries of usurpation, was become itself 
again, ) — but a final rejection of the Bishop of Rome’s authority, 
and a resumption of our ancient independence, and Protestant 
character. I say final rejection of the Pope’s authority, because, 
in fact, his authority was restricted and rejected by parliament 
from the time of Edward I. our English Justinian, and first Pro- 
testant legislator, though the laws were over-ruled by Popish 
counsels and principles. The claims of that portion of our 
fellow-countrymen, who, contrary to law, and the constitution, 
still acknowlege the Pope’s supremacy over the Church of 
England, to re-admission to political power, from which they 
have been excluded by inviolable oaths and statutes, and national 
covenants, are the subject of the last nine sections of the 
Catechism.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. Excursions through the Counties of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk ; comprizing Descriptions of the Residences of the 
Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, and every other 
most interesting Object of Curiosity: illustrated with Three 
hundred Engravings. 12mo. Five Numbers for each County. 
2s. 6d. each Number, sewed. Longman and Co. 

These Excursions through Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, form 
part of a series which is intended to embrace the whole of Great 
Britain and the sister-island: but, as the description of each 
county will be separate and complete, it is left to the choice and 
convenience of purchasers to possess themselves of the entire work 
or any of its numbers. 

We have particular pleasure in directing the attention of our 
readers to this useful and interesting compilation. Its recom- 
mendations, indeed, are of a superior order. The specimens 
before us contain a variety of local and historical information, 
conveyed in an easy and pleasing style; and accompanied by 
numerous engravings which, though smail, are so etminently 
beautiful, that they not only reflect great credit on the artists 
employed, but afford a gratifying testimony of the a 
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which has been made within these few years in this species of 
embellishment. We have no doubt that this elegant little work 
will meet with the encouragement which it deserves; and we will 
add one more to its catalogue of merits, that, with a reference to 
the price at which books are now generally published, it may be 
regarded as remarkably cheap. 


Art. 32. Practical Chess-Grammar; or, an Introduction to the 
Royal Game of Chess: in a Series of Plates. Designed to 
amuse and instruct the Learner, remove the Difficulties of this 
elegant and scientific Game, and render it attainable by the 
lowest Capacity. By W.S. Kenny. 4to. pp.57. 7s. Boards. 
Allman, &c. * 

In our Ixxiid volume, p. 351., we reviewed Mr. Sarratt’s work 
concerning the more eminent writers on Chess. On that occasion, 
we exhausted our erudition, and exerted our powers of inference, 
to attain a probable theory of the origin and history of the game; 
and, as it would be superfluous to repeat details that are interesting 
only to one class of readers, we may now content ourselves with 
observing that chess appears to have begun in Hindostan as a 
game of chance; in which state it had travelled to Persia when 
the Koran appeared, and forbade all games of hazard. The Per- 
sians then made the characteristic improvement of the Hindoo 
Chaturanga, which converted it into chess, and introduced the 
vizir, or queen, to ally two armies which had previously inde- 
pendent kings. The Persians handed to the court of Constan- 
tinople this game, which the Greeks called Zatrikion; and the 
Crusaders imported it into Europe. There are still some unde- 
cided points of law about the game: in the East, the queen has the 
knight’s move, but not in Europe ; and some methods of castling 
are in use on the Continent, which are not received in Great 
Britain. The play is well characterized in the motto on the Chess 
Coffee-House at Paris: 


‘¢ Hic operosa quies, e¢ doctis nota voluptas.” 


Mr. Kenny presents us with a chess-grammar illustrated by 
numerous engravings. First occurs a general introduction, 
whence we learn that the author has been in the habit of teach- 
ing chess to various pupils of both sexes for a specific remunera- 
tion; and that his manuscript-directions, progressively enlarged 
by the suggestions of experience, form the basis of the en- 
suing pages. He first treats of the march of the pieces, and 
then of that of the pawns. A separate chapter is allotted to the 
king, to the queen, to the bishops, to the knights, and to the 
castles. Then follow a treatise on opening the game, general 
maxims, and rules. The; laws of chess, as acknowleged by the 
London Chess-Club, are also detailed; a treatise on concluding 
the game is subjoined ; curious examples of critical situations are 
collected; and a graphic delineation is inserted of a circular chess- 
board used by the celebrated Timoor. An appendix of anec- 
dotes closes the volume, whence we will select a few particulars. 

‘In 
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‘ In the chronicle of the Moorish kings of Granada, we find it 
related, that in 1396, Mehemed Balba seized upon the crown in 
prejudice of his elder brother, and passed his life in one continual 
round of disasters. His wars with Castille were invariably un- 
successful; and his death was occasioned by a poisoned vest. 
Finding his case desperate, he dispatched an officer to the fort of 
Salobreno to put his brother Jusaf to death, lest that prince’s 
adherents should form any obstacle to his son’s succession. The 
alcayde found the prince playing at chess with an a/faqui, or priest. 
Jusaf begged hard for two hours’ respite, which was denied him ; 
at last, with great reluctance, the officer permitted him to finish 
the game ; but, before he had finished, a messenger arrived with the 
news of the death of Mehemed, and the unanimous election of 
Jusaf to the crown. 

« The following account of an automaton chess-player exhibited 
in England in 1783 may not be uninteresting tothe reader. Mr. de 
Kempelen, a gentleman of Presburg, in Germany, constructed an 
automaton capable of playing at chess. Every one who is in the 
least acquainted with this game must know that it is so far from 
being mechanically performed, that it requires a greater exertion 
of judgment and rational faculties than is sufficient to accomplish 
many matters of greater importance. An attempt, therefore, to 
make a wooden chess-player must appear as ridiculous as to make 
a wooden preacher or counsellor of state. That this machine 
really was made, however, the public have had ocular demonstra- 
tion. The inventor came over to Britain in 1783, where he re- 
mained above a year with his automaton. | It is a figure as large as 
life, in a Turkish dress, sitting behind a table, with doors of three 
feet and a half in length, two in depth, and two and a half in 
height. The chair on which it sits is fixed to the table, which 
runs on four wheels. The automaton leans its right arm on the 
table, and in its left hand holds a pipe: with this hand it plays after 
the pipe is removed. A chess-board of eighteen inches is fixed 
before it. This table, or rather cupboard, contains wheels, levers, 
¢ylinders, and other pieces of mechanism, all which are publicly 
displayed. ‘The vestments of the automaton are then lifted over 
its head, and the body is seen full of similar wheels and levers. 
There is a little door in its thigh, which is likewise opened; and 
with this, and the table also open, and the automaton uncovered, 
the whole is wheeled about the room. The doors are then shut, 
and the automaton is ready to play ; and it always takes the first 
move. At every motion, the wheels are heard; the image moves 
its head, and looks over every part of the chess-board. When it 
checks the queen, it shakes its head twice, and thrice in giving 
check to the king. It likewise shakes its head when a false move 
is made, replaces the piece, and make its own move; by which 
means the adversary loses one. Mr. de Kempelen remarks, as the 


most surprising circumstance attending his automaton, that it had. 


been exhibited at Presburg, Vienna, Paris, and London, to thou- 
sands, many of whom were mathematicians and chess-players, and 
yet the secret by which he governed the motion of its arm was 
never 
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never discovered. He prided himself solely on the construction of 
the mechanical powers by which the arm could perform ten or 
twelve moves. It then required to be wound up like a watch, after 
which it was capable of continuing the same number of motions. 
The automaton could not play unless Mr. de Kempelen or his sub- 
stitute was near it to direct its moves. A small square box, during 
the game, was frequently consulted by the exhibitor, and herein 
consisted the secret, which he said he could in a moment commu- 
nicate. He who could beat Mr. de Kempelen was, of course, 
certain of conquering the automaton. His own account of it was: 
“¢ C’est une bagatelle qui n'est pas sans merite du cété du méchanisme, 
mais les effets n’en paroissent st merveilleux, que par la hardiesse de 
Pidée, et par l’heureux choix des moyens employés pour faire Villusion.” 
In order to counteract the supposition that the machine was di- 
rected by a concealed magnet, the strongest and best armed load- 
stone was allowed to be placed onit by any of the spectators. Man 
other curious imitations of the human body, as well as of other 
animals, have been exhibited, though none of them equal to this 
chess-player.—The celebrated Philidor reached su -h a point of per- 
fection in the game of chess, that at the age of eighteen, he, in 
Paris, beat two good chess-players at once, at different boards, with- 
out seeing them, playing entirely from strength of memory; and 
afterwards, in London, he twice conquered in a similar way three 
antagonists at the same time, each at a different board. From the 
London news-papers of May g. 1783, the following account is ex- 
tracted, with the names of his respectable adversaries subjoined, 
which proves a fact, of which future ages might otherwise enter- 
tain some doubt : —*‘ Yesterday, at the chess-club in St. James’s 
Street, Mr. Philidor performed one of those wonderful exhibitions 
for which he is so much celebrated. He played at the same time 
three different games, without seeing either of the tables. His 
opponents were Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler, and Mr. Maseres. To 
those who understand chess, this exertion of Mr. Philidor’s abili- 
ties must appear one of the greatest of which the human memory 
is susceptible. He goes through it with astonishing accuracy, and 
often corrects mistakes in those who have the board before them. 
Mr. Philidor sits with his back to the tables, and some gentleman 
present, who takes his part, informs him of the move of his anta- 
gonist, and then, by his direction, plays his pieces.” ’ 

This automaton chess-player, or an alter et tdem, we believe, is 
still in London. 

We do not think that the literal notation of the moves 
employed by this author is so concise or convenient as that which 
was invented by Moses Hirschel, and adopted in the Stratagémes 
des Echecs and other continental publications. Here, a great 
many delineations are requisite to describe a complex situa- 
tion, or a critical move. We exhort the author to acquire and 
add to a new edition of this work the neater and now usual pasi- 
graphy of the continental chess-players. 

Montagne says of chess that it is a puerile game, which, like 
guessing riddles, employs much intellect about a worthless pur- 
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pose ; and Cardinal Cajetanus contended that it was an impious 
diversion, because it engrossed that intense thinking which ought 
to be consecrated to the contemplation of the Deity and the cares 
of futurity. Yet, in spite of such censurers, the game remains 
dear to the idleness of genius, banishes the ennui of intellect, and 
is one passport to the society of the accomplished throughout the 
globe. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 33. The Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s Salvation: preached 
at the Cathedral Church of Chester, before the Judges of the 
Assize, September 6. 1818. By George Henry Law, D.D. 
F.R. and A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. The Second Edition. 
Published by Request. 8vo. 1s.6d. Rodwell and Martin. 
Though this right reverend author very cogently insists on the 

necessity of faith, yet he wisely represents moral practice as the 
condition of acceptance with the Deity; shews a laudable anxiety 
to counteract doctrines of an opposite tendency; and notices the 
lamentable effects which, in particular instances, such doctrines 
have produced. 

‘ It is incumbent upon every friend to religion and virtue, upon 
every well-wisher to social order, and the happiness of man, as at 
all times, so particularly now, to point out the utter hopelessness 
of obtaining salvation, without the observance of the laws of God. 
Whatever is substituted in the place ef Christian morality, must, 
in the end, prove treacherous and fatal. Nor are the evil effects, 
alas! of such a system of religion, to be deduced from theory, 
they have been too well attested by facts. Future remunerations 
have been holden out independent of moral obedience. Vice has 
been rendered confident of salvation, and the great barrier has 
been thrown down, between him who serveth God and him who 
serveth him not. The most atrocious violators of the law have 
lulied their consciences with some fancied experiences of faith, 
and they who have broken every commandment upon earth have 

et looked for their reward in heaven. Hence the composedness 
with which even murderers have gone, from scenes of horror 
to the house of God. Hence the facility with which such per- 
sons have turned, from shedding blood to praying.’ To the same 
cause also must we attribute that growing hardihood in crime, 
through which convicted assassins so often deny their guilt, though 
almost in the presence of their Maker: and thus only can we ac- 
count for that presuming audacity with which creatures, covered 
with guilt, have in their last moments dared confidently to boast, 


that they are ascending—from the scaffold itself —unto the right 
hand of God!!! 


Art. 34. The Christian Covenant: preached at Gainsborough, 
July 24. 1818, at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
and published at the Request of his Lordship and the Clergy. 
By the Rev. S. Smallpage, M.A. gto. 1s. Longman and Co. 
Mr. Smallpage has here ably marked the scriptural line of dis- 
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crimination between faith and works, as they are relatively and 
conjointly supposed to contribute to the future happiness of the 
individual. 


Art. 35. Female Virtue and domestic Religion recommended by the 
Example of our late illustrious Queen Charlotte, and our final 
Change impressed ; delivered on the Morning of her late Ma- 
jesty’s Funeral, at Clerkenwell Church. By the Rev. §. 
Piggott, A.M. Curate. 8vo. 1s, Longman. 

Mr. Piggott has here made the domestic virtues of our late 
Queen the theme of warm and merited panegyric. ‘Her benefi- 
cence appears to have been unostentatious, and hence it has been 
more known since her death than during her life. This is no 
small merit in an age in which even charity is made an object of 
display. 


Art. 36. Zhe Grace of God to Britain in this Day of Christian 
Light and Privilege: and our Obligation not to reccive this Grace 
in vain: delivered at the Female Orphan Asylum, Decem- 
ber 13. 1818, preparatory to the Election of a Morning Preacher. 
By the Rev. S. Piggott, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. 
Although this sermon is not deficient in what is called Ortho- 

doxy, it is not remarkable for any force of argument or elegance 

of diction. 


we a. 
—- — 





CoRBESPONDENCE. 


We fully agree with our friend Viotlans that these are ‘ extra- 
ordinary times,’ and that much more seems likely yet to arise 
which will justify their claim to be so called. For ourselves, we 
can only watch events as they occur, and principles as they are 
promulgated ; never relaxing, we trust, from our own duty, nor 
forgetting the true basis on which the envied British Constitution 
is founded. During seventy years we have been its supporters, 
‘¢ amid good report and evil report ;” and we are still, as ever, 
disposed to “shed the last drop of our znk” in its service. 





The object of Q. Q.’s letter duly reachéd our hands, and we 
propose to pay attention to it when we have an opportunity. 





P. Q. R. is not worthy of a moment’s attention, if he be 
serious, and has no pretensions to v.'t if intending to be jocose: 
but his letter is so equivocal that we do not psetead to understand 
it, and can only determine that it is no object of discussion. 





*,* In the last Review, p. 37. 1.25., for ‘ Pickwood,’ r. Pich- 
ford. P.97- 1. 34-35. for ‘ quantity,’ read quality. 





ep The Aprprenpix to Vol. lxxxix. was published with the 
Review for September on the 1st of October. 
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